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COVER: Workers 58 
are worn to a frazzle, 
families are frantic, but 
time refuses to stand 
still even for a moment 
Welcome to the postindustrial age, when 
labor-saving gadgetry was supposed to 
make our lives easier. Nota chance. 
These are the days of the time famine, eo wA\ 
when parents talk about sleep the way 
hungry people talk about food. Why do = 
we work so hard? What is the cost to 
ourselves and our children? And just 
what would we be willing to give ees \ 
é e be willing to give up to 
live alittle more peaceably? See LIVING. 
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NATION: Choking back angry tears, 16 
House Speaker Jim Wright vows to fight 
charges of ethical misconduct 

As a bipartisan panel prepares to accuse him of violating 
congressional rules, the Speaker and his Democratic 

colleagues brace themselves for a knock-down, drag-out battle. 

> Hugh Sidey calls on Wright to step aside. » Are dull 

politicians the next big trend from California? » Abbie Hoffman, 
the antic revolutionary, dies at 52. 





WORLD: A wimp no more, Mexican 28 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 
tackles corruption, drugs and debt 

But how much substance is behind the political show? 

> A vicious cult of witchcraft and murder is unearthed in 
Matamoros, Mexico, as police discover the remains of 13 victims, 
including the body of a missing American student. » What’s 
behind the Recruit scandal in Japan and why it may topple the 
government of Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita. 
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BUSINESS: The FSX 
jetputs more strain 
on U.S.-Japan ties 
Opponents of the joint project 
fear it will endanger 
American dominance of the 
aerospace industry. » Exxon 
faces lawsuits and consumer 
wrath for its role in the 
Alaskan oil spill. 








time—in Harlem, 














NATURE: Guarding 
nuclear submarines 
with dolphins 

The marine mammals have 
an incomparable ability to 
detect intruders in murky 
waters, but a Navy plan has 
outraged both animal lovers 
and former trainers. 





New York, of all places 

The place does have crack houses, and whole blocks look 
postnuclear, but black Harlem is still a great place to 

visit. Beautiful old homes stand spiffily on Strivers’ Row, 

the Apollo Theater percolates with Amateur Night every 
Wednesday, and churches like Abyssinian Baptist can renew the 
spirit of even the most jaded tourist. 
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SCIENCE: The flap 
over cold fusion 
heats up 

Some researchers claim that 
a breakthrough in nuclear 
physics has taken place, but 
experiments at other 
laboratories are yielding 
results that are confusing 

at best. 


TRAVEL: Having a wonderful 


PROFILE: A larger- 
than-life Surgeon 
General 

C. Everett Koop is an 
outspoken First Doctor 

with pronounced ideas about 
how America should take 
care of itself. 





BOOKS: Getting to 
the (false) bottom 
of Orson Welles 

A biography trenchantly 
captures the outsize actor, 
director, illusionist and 
impresario of the self. 

>» The dashing double- 
agentry of Kim Philby. 





SHOW BUSINESS: 
The Belushi story, 
onscreen at last 
The producers of Wired 
finally find a distributor—no 
thanks to Hollywood, they 
say, Which feared the film’s 
seamy revelations and closed 
ranks in an effort to quash it. 
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ccompanying the profile of Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop in this 
week's issue of TIME is a photograph tak- 
en by Robert Mapplethorpe. It is a partic- 
ularly apt pairing of artist and subject 
Koop has been one of the most outspoken 


leaders in the fight against AIDS, and 
Mapplethorpe, an AIDS sufferer since 


1984, by publicizing his illness helped 
raise awareness of the disease in New 
York City art circles and beyond 

Koop and Mapplethorpe’ were 
brought together by Linda Freeman, as- 
sistant to TIME art director Rudy Hog- 
lund. First she secured Koop’s willingness 
to be photographed by Mapplethorpe, 
whose erotic images often overshadowed 
his iconographic portraits of celebrities 
and his still lifes. “Although Mapple- 
thorpe had always wanted to shoot an as- 
signment for TIME, his studio informed us 
that he was too ill to go to Washington,” 


Freeman says 





So Koop agreed to come to 
The session in Mapplethorpe’s loft lasted only about an 
hour, but it filled the studio with powerful, unspoken emotions 


Photographer Robert Mapplethorpe in 1984 


“He had always wanted 
to shoot for TIME.” 


Manhattan 


Koop, a strapping man in uniform, seemed the epitome of phys- 
ical strength. Mapplethorpe, pale, coughing and looking emaci- 


ated, moved about in obvious pain as he worked 


“It was a pol- 


* gnant 


experience to have my picture 
taken by a man dying of a disease that 


= I’ve spent so much time trying to educate 
= the public about,” 


recalls Koop 

The two engaged in small talk about 
Koop’s busy schedule and Mapple- 
thorpe’s latest exhibition, organized by 
Philadelphia’s Institute of Contemporary 
Art. “Robert had been thrilled about the 
prospect of shooting Koop,” says Anne 
Kennedy, the photographer's agent. “He 
had enormous respect for him and his 
compassion for people suffering from 
AIDS. He really rallied to do this. He had 
been spending most days in bed.” Out of 
respect for the Surgeon General's well- 
known views on smoking, Mapplethorpe 
hid his cigarettes before Koop arrived 

After the session, Koop gently ad- 
dressed Mapplethorpe’s illness, turning to 
the artist before saying goodbye: “TI hope it 
goes well for you.” Thirty-seven days lat- 


er, on March 9, Mapplethorpe died at New England Deaconess 
Hospital in Boston. He was 42. The Koop photograph turned 
out to be Mapplethorpe’s last portrait assignment 
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leather found on the seats. And the deeply 
polished burled birchwood that trims the 
interior. 

Of course, Volvo’ high standards which 
make for slow production do not preclude an 
appreciation for high performance. As you can 
discover by driving a 780 with a V-6 or an air-to- 
air intercooled turbo capable of achieving 175 


Undoubtedly, the 780 Coupe is the 
most luxurious Volvo ever built. And at only 
$499 a month, (first monthly payment is 
required in advance) it’s a luxury you don't 
have to live without. Additionally, our 
extended service contract, VIP is yours at no 
extra charge. 

Designed exclusively for Volvo by 






LEASE A 
VOLVO 780 FOR 


+499 


A MONTH 


Bertone of Italy, the 780 is a car not often horsepower. 

seen on the road-only a handful are produced each week. Please see your Volvo dealer to 

Days are spent working on each car by hand, resulting in test drive this remarkable automo- WOLAN ] oO 

features that more than satisfy your needs for comfort bile. It will convince you to take us ‘ a | 
and pleasure. Like the rich quality of the hand-sewn up on this offer to put nothing down. A car you can believe in. 


*First monthly payment required at delivery Offered at participating Volvo dealers to qualified customers through April 30, 1989 by Volvo Finance North Amenca Inc. Price based on a | 
60-month closed-end lease of a 1989 Volvo 780. Subject to availability. 60 monthly payments equal a total of $29,940, Customer responsible for taxes, registration and title fees. Ile per mile | 
over 75,000. Option to purchase at end of lease at price equal to fair wholesale market value based on NADA Used Car Guide. Lessee responsible for maintenance and repairs not covered by 
warranty. See your participating Volvo dealer for details. 1989 Volvo Finance North America, Inc 


SEE YOUR PARTICIPATING VOLVO DEALER.OFFER ENDS APRIL 30,1989. 


She lost that 
big client when her 
ring binder got... 


THE SYMPTOMS 
Loose, tearing or hard-to-turn 


pages caused by GAPITIS (the 
clinical term for those hideous 


gaps in ring binder rings). 


THE CURE 
Only a patented DublLock Ring 
Binder from Wilson Jones can 
lock both outer rings tight to 
keep pages neatly in place! 


Dial 1-800-952-4637 


Toll-Free for the DublLock A 
office products retailer , Ww, 
nearest you and your. ~> FREE 


SCATALOGIE 


DUBLLOCK 


RING BINDERS 
The only cure for GAPiTIS! 

















_ Letters 


THE COLLEGE TRAP 


“Many college 
athletic 
programs have 
degenerated 
into massive 
tryout camps for 
the N.B.A. and 
the N.F.L.” 


Bob Constantine, Placentia, Calif. 


It is morally repugnant for universities | 
to take in thousands, if not millions, of dol- | 


lars for exhibiting the athletic prowess of 
some of their students while failing to en- 
sure that those athletes graduate with 
meaningful degrees [EDUCATION, April 3] 
If a university enrolls an athlete as a stu- 
dent, it must give him an ironclad guaran- 
tee of an education, no matter how long it 
takes or at what reading level he starts 

Josh R. Chambers 

San Mateo, Calif. 


Many college athletic programs have 
degenerated into massive tryout camps 
for the N.B.A. and the N.F.L. TIME’s rec- 
ommendations for improving the situa- 
tion are commendable. However, clever 
individuals will still find a way to circum- 
vent the system as long as there are enor- 
mous financial benefits 

Bob Constantine 
Placentia, Calif. 








use of an illegal uniform number on the 

basketball player on your cover. Was this 

a “coaching” blunder, or was it done on 
purpose, and if so, for what reason? 

Lee J. Sutitner 

Bloomington, Ind. 

The number 89 was chosen intentionally to 





Charge TIME with a technical foul for 


avoid identification with any particular | 


basketball player. 


Until the U.S. re-establishes educa- 
tion of our youth as the No. | priority, 
there is no basis for criticizing a program 
that gets young people twelve years too 
late. Isn’t it time we realize that unless we 
give these students the facilities and in- 
structors they need early in life, and par- 
ents instill in them a desire to learn, there 
are few prospects for improvement? 

Wayne N. Cooke 


Branford, Conn. | 





Super India 


As an Indian, I read your article on 
the rise of my country with pride 
[WORLD, April 3]. The justification for in- 
creased military strength can be found in 
India’s history of being invaded and 
looted for hundreds of years. 

Bharat Singh Kathiwada 
Bombay 


Does the world need another super- 
power that cannot keep domestic peace 
and that exports instability? 

William R. Woodridge 
Tokyo 


Democratic India was compelled to 
increase military spending and strength- 
en its defense forces when the Reagan 
Administration supplied Pakistan with 
sophisticated arms, including F-16s, Har- 
poon missiles and ships. These weapons 
were ostensibly provided so that Pakistan 
could defend itself against the Soviets in 
occupied Afghanistan. What option had 
India but to arm itself? 

Ritu Mathur 
Allahabad, India 


Many observers assert that Sri Lanka, 
the most recent victim of Indian hegemo- 
ny, will succumb before long and become 
yet another vassal state of India. Your sto- 
ry is an excellent warning to the world to 
challenge this redundant superpower in 
order to safeguard the sovereignty of na- 
tions that are mere pygmies in the land of 
giant superpowers. 

Clement Perera 
Twickenham, England 


Africa’s Biblical Art 


There is nothing controversial about 
transplanting a Bible story into an Afri- 
can setting [RELIGION, March 27]. For 
centuries Europe has offered us art with 
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Jesus and the saints clad as Byzantine 
courtiers and Frankish noblemen; the 
Madonna has been exquisitely portrayed 
in the robes of an Italian Renaissance 
lady. The African art depicted in your 
pages is vibrant and alive and as true as 
the faraway medieval images we hold so 
familiar and dear. 
Lucy B. Wolpin 
Atlanta 


Artist John Muafangejo should be 
called Namibian, not South African. To 
describe Muafangejo’s depiction of Satan 
urinating before an angel as saucy im- 
putes to his work a folksy cuteness and a 
naiveté that pervade stereotyped accounts 
of African aesthetics. In fact, Muafange- 
jo’s art is distinguished by its honesty and 
seriousness in dealing not only with reli- 
gious themes but also with Namibia's his- 
tory, traditions and politics. 

Brenda Danilowitz 
Orange, Conn. 


Clearing L.A.’s Smog 

We long-suffering Angelenos had a 
right to expect more from our public ser- 
vants than that piece of foolishness adopt- 
ed by the south coast air-quality-manage- 
ment district [ENVIRONMENT, March 27]. 
The 5,500-page plan is surrealistic: a 70% 
cul in smog-producing emissions by the 
year 2000 and electric cars by 2020. It 
would be remarkable if we could achieve 
these goals. 





William B. Lynch 
Los Angeles 


With 20 million-plus autos belching 
fumes into the air of California, it’s about 
time we tried to solve the problem of air 
pollution. However, it might be easier to 
reverse the course of the sun than switch 
over to relatively clean methanol or elec- 
tric cars. But what if it worked? You could 
see the sky! You could breathe the air 
again! And with electric autos you could 
even hear the birds. 

Bruce Robertson 
La Mesa, Calif. 





N.R.A. Shoot-Out 


I share Robert Hughes’ love for the 
outdoors and consider myself an avid 
sportsman [EsSAY, April 3]. For years the 
National Rifle Association has projected 
the false impression that it speaks for 
American hunters en masse. It does not. 
The Second Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion guarantees my right to bear arms, but 
sensible and prudent legislation restricts 
my ability to possess plastic explosives, 
hand grenades, land mines and a variety 
of other military weaponry. I see no rea- 
son not to include Uzis, MAC-10s and 
AK-47s on that list. 

Ralph Turkel 
Laguna Hills, Calif: 


approach is not only on target but is also 





- 7 —— 
I'm the N.R.A., and I’m damned an- 
gry! For more than 50 years I have been | 
proud to belong to that fine, patriotic 
American organization. I am disgusted by | 
TIME’s ignorant anti-gun propagandizing. 
Hughes’ essay was a dumb attempt to 
alienate hunters from the N.R.A. An art 
critic posing as a hunter is not going to 
fool anybody. N.R.A. membership isn’t 
for Hughes. He would feel much more at 
home with the Sarah Brady bunch at 
Handgun Control Inc. 
Paul Wahl 
Bogota, N.J. 


Hughes’ ready, aim, fire, bull’s-eye 


the best piece I have read on the subject. I 

intend to distribute copies of it to the own- 

ers of vehicles whose bumpers bear the 

slogan I'M THE N.R.A. AND I VOTE, along 
with a tag line I'M NOT AND SO DOI. 

Cornell K. Rudov 

Hopewell, N.J. 





The press, as a rule, has a left-wing 
answer to everything, including guns. 
This story was a character assassination 
of an organization that is older than TIME 
or Hughes. As a life member of the 
N.R.A., I believe it represents me. TIME 
does not. 

Ely 1. Bergmann 
San Antonio 


Hughes is not a real hunter. He obvi- 
ously has only a slight interest in the 
sport. He is like someone who will weed a 
garden two or three times a year and then 
call himself a farmer. 

Steven Siro 
Rockaway, N.J. 


A racist N.R.A. supporter once told 
me that people who favor gun control 
“ought to be shot.” His rantings about the 
Second Amendment got no raves from 





me. I suggested that all Americans should 

show as much concern for civil rights laws 

and the Constitution’s 13th, 14th and 15th 

amendments as the “gun nuts” show for 
the Second. Then I ducked for cover. 

Richard Carr 

Fort Lauderdale 








Taking Aim 

Time received more than 160 letters 
from readers responding to Robert 
Hughes’ Essay on the N.R.A. Reaction 
was almost evenly split, with a slight | 
edge for the N.R.A.: 54% supported the 
organization, while 46% backed Hughes. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

shouki be addressed to: 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building | 
Rockefeller Center | 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

{Fax number: (212) 522-0907} 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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With its new 0.5mm 
pencil, Cross has 
advanced the art of 
thin-lead writing to 
the highest level of 
form, function, and fin- 
ish. Experience it 
today. Because there is 


only one Cross. 


SINCE 1846 


Unquestioned lifetime mechanical guarantee. 
Prices from $14 to $500 








Why Renee Goff Enjoys 
_ Fudgsicles Just As Much 


Li J 
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reduced 
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Why Penny Larson Serves 
Iced Tea To Her Club. 








HEATHERS. There's a disturb- 
ing mortality rate among Wes- 
terburg High’s snooty élite. A 
rash of suicides? Or is someone 
killing the prom queens of 
Ohio? Daniel Waters’ witty 
script touches two stark teen 
issues: the need to be accepted 
and the urge to end it all. 


84 CHARLIE MOPIC. In the 
jungles of Viet Nam, a lost 
patrol finds enemies on both 
sides of combat. But the main 
character of Patrick Duncan's 
war movie is a documentary- 
film camera. Through its un- 
blinking eye, a familiar horror 
story gains raw immediacy. 





GHETTO. Joshua Sobol’s 
Nazi-era tragicomedy, seen 
across the U.S. in an Israeli 
production, makes its English- 
language debut on Broadway, 
with the same vibrant staging. 


JOE TURNER’S COME AND 
GONE. Director Claude 
Purdy’s backyard realism suits 
August Wilson’s lyric text, at 
the Los Angeles Theater 
Center 


MEMBER OF THE WEDDING. 
Esther Rolle (Good Times) and 
newcomer Amelia Campbell 
glow as nanny and budding 
adolescent in this deeply mov- 





ing off-Broadway revival of 


| Carson McCullers’ coming- 
| of-age story of the pre-civil 
| rights South. 





THOMAS HART BENTON: 
AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL, 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of 
Art, Kansas City. He said he 
wished his work could be ex- 
hibited in saloons, but the col- 
orful, cantankerous Benton 
(1889-1975) is being honored 
in his centennial year not 
only with a biography anda 
PBS special but also with this 
full-dress retrospective in his 
native state. Featured: the 
stylized murals of American 
history and daily life for which 
he was best known. Through 
June 18 


WHISTLER AND HIS CIRCLE, 
Minnesota Museum of Art, 
St. Paul. Etchings, lithographs 
and paintings representing 
Whistler's high achievements 
in those media, as wellashis | 
influence on other late—19th 
century artists, chiefly such 
Americans as Joseph Pennell, 
Charles Keene and John 

Marin. Through June 25 


NELL BLAINE: RECENT OILS 
AND WORKS ON PAPER, 
Fischbach Gallery, New York 
City. Forty-eight works by a 
premier American artist 
whose spontaneous brush- 
strokes and brilliant colors 
enrobe nature in a tender 
intimacy. Through April 26 


LIKE A ONE-EYED CAT: 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEE 
FRIEDLANDER 1956-1987, 
Seattle Art Museum. Surpris- 
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ing perspectives on everyday 
images—street scenes, jazz 
musicians, empty motel 
rooms, public monuments—by 
a modern American master. 
Through May 7. 


SAM KINISON: HAVE YOU 
SEEN ME LATELY? (Warner 
Bros.). Abusive, scurrilous and 
hilarious: postpunk comedy 
meets primal-scream therapy. 
Offensive? You betcha. But 
there are wonderful bits about 
sexism and heartbreak, as well 
as the best riffs on organized 
religion since Lenny Bruce. 


ROSANNE CASH: HITS 1979- 
1989 (Columbia). She’s gota 
half-past-4-in-the-morning 
voice and a knowing way with 
a song that can make any 
listener wish the night would 
go on forever. 


ANTONIN DVORAK: AMERI- 
CAN SUITE, SYMPHONY 

NO. 9 (Virgin Classics). Libor 
Pesék conducts the Royal Liv- 
erpool Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in exuberant renditions of 
these powerful works, whose 
brooding Slavic soul belies 
their New World theme. 


+ 
it 


UNFINISHED STORIES (vari- 
ous cable and PBS stations, 
April 23, 5 p.m. EDT). The 
work of artists and performers 
who have died of AIDS will be 
celebrated in this 13-hour 
telethon, produced jointly by 






| (TNT, April 24, 8 p.m. EDT). 





i 
|| 


the Bravo cable network and | 


Why Shari Simon C 
catia inners tense Buys Her Favorite y*. Z 


Cheryl Tiegs are among the 
hosts. 


MURDERERS AMONG US: 
THE SIMON WIESENTHAL 
STORY (HBO, April 23, 8 p.m. 
EDT). The famed Nazi hunter 
is portrayed by Ben Kingsley 
in a properly reverent 
TV-movie bio. 


MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 


Farrah Fawcett plays the 
globe-trotting LIFE photogra- 
pher in a made-for-Turner 
movie that dwells equally 

on her career and her long- 
term relationship with 

writer Erskine Caldwell 
(Frederic Forrest). 


CITIZENS, A CHRONICLE OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


by Simon Schama (Knopf, Why So Many Things 
Se ae ctererd Taste re Cx rn | 


historian offers a fascinating, 
often surprising account of 
what went right—and 
wrong—during one of the 
world’s most celebrated social 
convulsions. 


A PRAYER FOR OWEN 
MEANY by John Irving (Mor- 
row; $19.95). In this inventive, 
indignant novel, a boisterous 
cast and a spirited story line 
propel a sawed-off Christly 
caricature through two dec- 
ades of U.S. foreign policy 
debacles. 


THE JOY LUCK CLUB by Amy 
Tan (Putnam; $18.95). A 
bright, sharp-flavored first 
novel on the subject of growing 
up ethnic in the U.S. The topic 
sounds familiar, but the Chi- 
nese spice added to this old 
recipe is invigorating and 
refreshingly true. 
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Tales of the 
Crank Trade 


Anarchy sweeps the world of 
illegal synthetic drugs 


BY JONATHAN BEATY 


ig John, first at the rendezvous some- 

where southeast of Los Angeles, sits 
patiently in the captain’s chair of his mo- 
tor home, parked on a promontory over- 
looking a panorama of backcountry hills 
green as spring in the afternoon sun, A 
full silver beard spreads over his chest, 
almost obscuring the picture of a Thomp- 
son submachine gun on his red T shirt. 
THE LAST GREAT AMERICAN FREEDOM 
MACHINE, reads the legend. A_bird- 





skinning knife is holstered parallel to his 
| belt. Big John is an original road warrior, 
a man whose history stretches back to the 
beginning of time as bikers measure it: 20 
years riding the Harley express across the 
country delivering a variety of drugs— 
first methamphetamines (called crank by 
the bikers and speed by city users), then 
| cocaine, and now crank again. “When the 
good German meth was taken off the 





In the Desert Hot Springs area and elsewhere southeast of Los Angeles, illicit-drug labs flourish 
nN 


Here is the heartland of the meth outlaws, a 


territory beginning roughly at the southerly edges 
of the great Los Angeles metropolitan sprawl 








American Scene 
Southern California 








market by those guys in San Diego with 
the Mexican connection in 1981 or so, I 
decided I was too old to learn to cook 
{manufacture synthetic drugs] myself, so I 
just shifted over to coke.” 

He hitches around to look back at his 
companion, Jeanette, who sits on the bed 
doing something with stacks of tiny 
Ziploc bags. “Wasn't that 81, hon?” Tak- 
ing a mumble for confirmation, Big John 
peers beyond the cat stretched out in the 
sunlight on the dashboard. “There are 150 
narcs running around out there, and 


everybody is in a stampede to roll over. 
Everybody and his brother is distributing 
Product, and it’s getting to be a dog-eat- 
dog world.” His face assumes a mournful 
set: “I've been ripped off by my friends 
big time; they get down into the bag, on 
the pure stuff, and get paranoid, and right 
away they want to get you first.” Too 
much crank can easily produce self- 
destructive paranoia. 
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Far below, a black Jeep starts up the 
dirt road leading to the hilltop. Three al- 
chemists, led by the inestimable Bernard, 
have come for a meeting. “At least there’s 
one cook that ain’t wired to the max,” Big 
John concedes. “He never touches the 
Product.” It shows: most illegal drug 
chemists, awash in dollars but their brains 
stewed by fumes, seldom pay attention to 
the little touches that transform banal 





consumer goods into personal statements | 


of good taste. Bernard has 14-karat-gold- 
plated wheels on his favorite Corvette, 
and he gaVe a designer team jacket to the 
fellow who jockeys his offshore-racing 
boat. But Bernard is not some Johnny- 
come-lately cook with a jailhouse recipe 
in his jeans. He is a second-generation 
outlaw who at 16 learned how to extract 
pure methamphetamine from common 
industrial chemical solutions in a labora- 
tory hidden on an Indian reservation. He 
was tutored by two German chemists 
flown in by his father. Bernard can’t 
pronounce methylmethamphetamine, but 
he knows how to make something very 
like it and how much to charge. “I’ve 
worked hard for everything I have,” Ber- 
nard says, proudly citing the enduring 
American ethic. 

Bernard's skills are much in demand 
these days. Crank sales in the revitalized 
industry pushed past the $3 billion mark 
last year. And because the 25-ton annual 
demand exceeds manufacturing capacity, 
there has been a scramble to increase pro- 
duction. Here in the heartland of the 
meth outlaws, a territory beginning 
roughly at the southerly edges of the great 
Los Angeles metropolitan sprawl, anar- 
chy has replaced the discipline of a mo- 
nopoly maintained for decades under the 
mailed fist of the renegade motorcycle 
clubs. Southern California, a nose ahead 
of Texas, remains the manufacturing cap- 
ital of the country, with scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of clandestine operations scattered 
south from Orange County to San Diego 
and eastward into the Mojave Desert. 
“The absolute lock the bikers held has 
been broken, and it’s now a wide-open 
game, with every player for himself,” says 
Larry Bruce, a lean, bearded Orange 
County criminal lawyer and former pub- 
lic defender celebrated by the biker fra- 
ternity for his courtroom skills. 

To Big John’s way of thinking, the 
sacrifice of the Bikers’ Code to the reali- 
ties of Big Business is serious, a matter of 
forsaking fraternity for individual enter- 
prise. ‘New members join just to get in 
the trade: there are even Hell's Angels 
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American Scene 


chapters out cooking for themselves. Look 
at that chapter over there; they cashed in 
their fraternal defense fund to buy chemi- 
cals. Now they're all riding new bikes— 
them that don’t have limousines.” 

The three cooks, master and appren- 
tices, sit expressionless at a table perched 
atop the highest granite boulder, talking 
with macho casualness of the consecutive 
days and nights they spend tied to the 
maze of mantle heaters, two-way retorts, 
pumps, air-scavenging systems, condens- 
ers and plastic piping during a “burn.” 
Says Bernard: “If you set it up right, no- 
body knows where you are; it’s no big 
thing.” Bernard is a virtuoso of camou- 
flage by misdirection, of hiding the obvi- 
ous in plain sight. Once, this kitchen crew 
recalls delightedly, they cooked a batch 
on the shore of Lake Elsinore, a popular 
tourist spot near Los Angeles, tending the 
bubbling retorts in a round-the-clock 
paranoid marathon. “We came in four 





“I’m second generation 
in this, you know, and I 
don’t want my kids to be 
the third.’ 


"Vettes, pulling ten jet skis, followed by 
the RV,” recalls Bernard, stroking a mus- 
tache that adds only slightly to his years. 
He is not yet 21 years old. 

The old motor home, stripped of furni- 
ture and crammed with glassware and 
supplies, was parked in the trees next toa 
friend’s lake-side shack. “They skied and 
chased girls while I cooked,” Bernard re- 
members. This was no home-kitchen pro- 
duction with towels stuffed under the door 
to contain the pungent odor of the process. 
This was a major manufacturing opera- 
tion disguised as a beach party, using 
black-market chemicals to produce 100 
Ibs. of crank, presold to a buyer in Grants 
Pass, Ore., for $15,000 a Ib. Almost a mil- 
lion net, even before the powder hit the 
streets, sold by the gram for nearly the 
same price as cocaine. A lesser cook chor- 
tles, “Those people in Oregon are taking 
everything we can make, and they pay a 
premium.” Adds Big John with the believ- 
er’s certitude: “Dollar for dollar, crank is 
better than coke: coke is just a little sexier, 
but crank goes eight times as far.”’ It is ob- 
viously a more profitable line for Ameri- 
can traffickers inclined to avoid exporting 
their earnings to Colombia. 

Wary eyes have been watching cars 
below wind up the dirt road and turn off 
to a ramshackle pig farm in the next ra- 
vine. Finally a Cadillac with four men in- 
side bumps along the track. The presence 
of guards at a pig farm, waving visitors 





through, confirms the group’s suspicion 
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It is an architectural marvel of such 
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other such wonders: the immortal 
Alhambra, mythical fortress of Gra- 
nada. Cordoba's Great Mosque, with 
its endless arc hes and polished marble 
columns. The majestic masterpiece that 
is the Royal Palace of Madrid. The 
Alcazar at Segovia, perhaps the most 
breathtaking castle in all the world 

They are all here, awaiting the 
moment of your arrival. And you 
will savor every moment you spend 
with them. For each is an extra 
ordinary destination along your 
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that a batch was brewing, its odor lost in 
the waft from the barns. “Don’t ask me; 
it’s not mine,” Big John says. “That's a 
bunch of Mexican nationals down there, 
and I’m not of a mind to visit.” 

Danger is integral to the booming 
crank business, especially in the retailing 
end, where double crosses are as much a 
threat as arrest. In a far different territory 
from the backcountry rendezvous, Surfer 
Jim, a jobber of the Product, sits in a car 
in his sales district near glossy Newport 
Beach, Calif. Just back from a cruise to 
Jamaica with his wife, the tanned 26- 
year-old has been thinking things over. 
“I'm second generation in this, you know, 
and I don’t want my kids to be the third.” 
He jiggles a foot and flops one go-ahead 
from his toes as he talks. “I’m out. I’ve 
never been arrested, and I’ve never used 
speed; you can’t do that and survive what 
I do. But you really get an adrenaline rush 
from doing this sort of thing, and I'm an 
adrenaline junkie. If I wanted to keep on, 
I could make it big; I could make a couple 


million dollars.” 
A sudden segue: “They shot my fa- 
ther, you know, some people that 
were going to rob us, and he died in my 
arms. My brothers got out of it then; they 
were scared. I was too, but it kind of 
made me a little crazier at the time. I used 
a gun more quickly; I wasn’t as slow to 
think it out. I'd just react, which is the 
way you got to be in this business, you 
know what I mean?” The stare is direct. 
“That's one reason I'm getting out, be- 
cause I've got my kids, and I think about 
things and don’t react the way I used to, 
and that isn’t good in this business. When 
you're doing it big, you've got to act crazy. 


A guy is not going to pay you if he don’t | 


think you're the kind of guy going to 
come and stick a gun in his head and say, 
‘Hey, mother, I’m going to kill you right 
now.’ You understand? You got to act 
crazy so people don’t get over on you, so 
they think you'll come and kill them and 
their mother and their kids.” 

The pale gray eyes ask for empathy 
“See, I don't have that in me anymore. 
When my dad got killed, you know, I 
could stick a gun in somebody’s head and 
not shake and think about it. 
that anymore, so I'm getting out. I've got 
money put aside. I’m out.” 

Larry Bruce, the extraordinary dope 
lawyer, believes few retire voluntarily. 
“Some make it out,” he says, “but this 
crank business is getting bigger. It’s no 
longer limited to the backwoods, bikers 
and interstate truckers. It seems to me 
that I'm seeing as many arrests for pos- 
session of meth as for cocaine, and my 
user clients caught with meth are fre- 
quently young professionals and students 
The business may be terrible—it is terri- 
ble—but you're looking at capitalism in 
action here. I wonder if it may be building 
toward critical mass.” a 
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Sparking our 
economic might 


On April 3 Mobil's Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Allen E. 
Murray, addressed the International Petrochemical Conference in 
San Antonio, Texas. This is asummary of what he told his audience. 


Today, Americans live in a global economy. It's trade that 
gives us arole in the one-world economy, and successful trading 
can spark the economic power that translates into world leader- 
ship. So every American has a huge stake in the international 
flow of goods, services, and capital. It's in our best interests that 
the flow of trade be as free and fair as possible. 

That's why the current General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade negotiations are so important. For the first time, the nego- 
tiators are trying to set worldwide rules on how governments 
should treat foreign investment. 

Some Americans decry what they call “the buying of Amer- 
ica!’ But it's hard to see why. There's no problem with a foreign 
country investing in the U.S. and creating jobs for Americans—as 
long as American companies have the same right to invest 
overseas. 

America’s role as a world power and a world leader rests 
more directly on its economic might than on its military strength. 
Remember, a lot of nations with much smaller armies than 
America's are emerging these days as major world players—not 
because of their guns, but because of their productivity and their 
success as worldwide traders. 

Right now, America’s economic might is weakened by its 
budget and trade deficits. Fortunately, the U.S. trade deficit is 
trending down—partly because of the vigor of the American 
multinational companies as world traders. In 1986, for example, 
a year when the U.S. trade deficit in manufactured products 
totaled $136 billion, American multinationals posted a surplus of 
some $48 billion. 

But despite all logic, the U.S. weakens its multinationals and 
makes them less able to compete. U.S. multinationals pay more 
taxes than some of their major foreign competitors, get fewer 
credits for some of the taxes they pay overseas, and are saddled 
in other ways with higher costs than the foreign competition. 
Thus our own government worsens America's trade woes. 

To reverse our budget and trade deficits, we need to disci- 
pline ourselves to spend less, invest more and become more 
productive. And if spending cuts alone won't do the job, our 
government should consider a broad-based consumption tax. 

There's more we can do to make America more competitive 
and to strengthen American industry—such as promoting better 
education and sound environmental regulation that keeps busi- 
ness viable. In the end, a stronger U.S. economy makes us a 
worthier trading partner. When trade grows, everybody benefits. 
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The sleaze label attaches to a Democrat for a change, 
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Wright Fights Back 





but the House leader decides to tough it out 





BY MARGARET CARLSON 





he ritual is eerily familiar. A 

public figure under fire for 

wrongdoing rises to defend him- 

self, proclaiming his honesty, 
years of service and adherence to the 
rules. Last Thursday it was Jim Wright's 
turn before the TV cameras. The House 
Speaker's passionate statement was remi- 
niscent of other notable political apolo- 
gias: Richard Nixon’s I-am-not-a-crook, 
Ed Meese’s They-did-not-indict-me and, 
most recently, John Tower's I-am- 
a-man-of-some-discipline. Like 
the others, Wright’s performance 
only emphasized how much trou- 
ble he was in. 

Vowing to “fight to the last 
ounce of conviction and energy,” 
Wright offered a point-by-point re- 
buttal of the three main charges 
against him. What made the night- 
ly news, however, was his tearful 
defense of his wife Betty, whose 
salary from a Fort Worth develop- 
er is alleged to have been a way of 
funneling cash to the Speaker. 
Chin trembling, he declared, “I 
will damn well fight to protect her 
honor and integrity from any chal- 
lenge, from any source, whatever 
the cost.” 

With that statement, Wright 
raised the stakes of this in-House 





believe” the Speaker has violated congres- 
sional rules. After the vote, the committee 
will publish a report of some 500 pages de- 
tailing the alleged violations. The commit- 
tee will release raw data compiled by coun- 
sel Richard Phelan—the kind of 
unsubstantiated innuendos that Republi- 
cans succeeded in keeping out of the public 
domain during the Tower investigation. 
Wright will have 21 days in which to re- 
spond in writing. The committee will then 
decide if the case requires any action. If it 
recommends a fine, reprimand, censure or 





George | Mallick, Wright's former partner, at his Texas condo 





the report, we have to wait for the report.’ 
Meanwhile the leaks were hurting. We 
needed something to rally around.” Histo- 
ry is on Wright’s side: Congressmen have 
been reprimanded and censured before 
and several Speakers mildly investigated, 
but no Speaker has ever been ousted. 

Already the Republicans, who resent 
Wright’s high-handed manner, have 
achieved a major goal with the ten-month 
investigation: removing the scarlet S of 
sleaze from their coattails and pinning it, 
for the moment at least, on Wright. Dem- 
ocrats must now decide whether to 
stick with the Speaker and risk be- 
ing tainted or dump him in hopes 
that a show of rectitude will im- 
prove their image. 

A dump-the-Speaker move 
could be dangerous: the political 
life expectancy of a member who 
wounds but does not fell the leader 
will be very short. Wright rules the 
House with an iron hand, and has 
a hair-trigger temper and a long 
memory. He holds power over 
committee assignments, the legis- 
lation that makes it to the floor, 
and funds from his own copious 
campaign chest. 

Wright's thin veneer of good- 
ole-boy conviviality and attention 
to detail won him the majority 
leader position in a three-man race 
in 1976, paving the way for his 
unanimous election to succeed Tip 


Tea 
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bled around him. It is said that 
Dwight Eisenhower snapped a 
pencil in half when his embattled vice- 
presidential nominee, the younger Rich- 
ard Nixon, came to the part of his Check- 
ers speech about Pat and the cloth coat. 
Eisenhower knew then that Nixon was 
not going to go away but would fight to 
the death to hold on to his nomination. 
No one heard any No. 2 lead pencils 
breaking when Wright said, “There are 
some things worth fighting for.” But it is 
far from clear that his colleagues were 
prepared to battle to the last with him 
Wright's dramatic statement came as 
the House Ethics Committee was prepar- 


ing to vote on whether there is “reason to 





Was Mrs. Wright's salary a paycheck or a payoff? 


expulsion, the full House will vote 

By the time Wright took to the podi- 
um, he knew that the vote of the commit- 
tee, evenly divided between Democrats 
and Republicans, was likely to be 8 to 4 in 
favor of finding some violations. The de- 
fection of two Democrats is not a mortal 
wound, but if the same percentage aban- 
dons Wright when the entire House votes, 
his hold on the speakership would be in 
peril. Democrats had been urging Wright 
to launch a pre-emptive defense. Says a 
House leadership aide: “We were being 
procedural nerds with our pants drawn up 
to the armpits saying, ‘We have to wait for 








O'Neill as Speaker in 1987, but it 
has never been enough to inspire 
deep loyalty. Wright has done well proce- 
durally, pushing a raft of legislation 
through Congress last session. But he has 
also blundered, most recently in January, | 
when he enraged his colleagues by recom- | 
mending a pay increase of 30%, not 51%, 
and then called for a public vote after 
promising he would take the heat alone 
Despite some improvement, this pre-tele- 
vision-age politician still comes off more 
like Joe Isuzu than Jimmy Stewart 
Although Wright’s Thursday speech 
was marked by his usual stilted delivery 
and forced smiles at inappropriate places, 
it helped rally some Democrats to the 
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Speaker's side. Wright argued that his for- 
mer partner, Fort Worth businessman 
George Mallick, had no direct interest in 
the savings and loan bailout being pushed 
by Wright and many other Congressmen 
Mallick had bank debts and Mallick’s two 
sons held a $2.2 million loan that had 
been foreclosed by a troubled Texas thrift, 
Wright acknowledged, but plenty of other 
Texans were in similar straits. Therefore, 
the Speaker argued, the thousands of dol- 
lars that found their way from Mallick to 
the Wrights were not impermissible gifts, 
since they were disclosed 

Wright also said that the reason for ped- 
dling his book, Reflections of a Public Man, 
to trade associations, universities and the 





Teamsters was an excess of pride of author- 
ship, not a way to get around limits on hono- 
rariums. Wright complained he was being 
held to revisionist interpretations of the 
rules governing Congress, so that what was 
undertaken in good faith is now distorted in 
a “rearview mirror.” 

Wright’s emotional defense of his 
wife’s right to work may garner him 
strong support from congressional wives 
who are quietly shunted to a “spousal 
track” in Washington. The wives who can 
find jobs when they arrive in town often 
have a conflict: even work outside the 
Federal Government in some way lives 
off it 

Many observers trace Wright’s messy 





financial dealings to his divorce from his 
wife of 30 years, Mary, and his marriage to 
his former aide in 1972. Wright, who calls 
his stylish wife a “financial whiz” and is 
like a schoolboy when he has her on his 
arm, was broke in the 1960s. But in the '70s 
he began to care about appearances: he 
built a wing onto his house in McLean, 
Va., for entertaining; he donned aviator 
glasses and better-cut suits; he stopped 
tinting his hair. In 1981 the Wrights came 
up with $58,000 in stock to go into business 
with the Mallicks; Betty kept the job with 
Mallick she had started in 1979, which 
came with an apartment and a Cadillac 
In 1984 Wright spliced together his collec 
tion of speeches, which has earned him 
about $55,000 in royalties so far 

The window that the Wright investi- 
gation opens on the way members of Con- 
gress operate may in the end hurt all of 
them, throwing more light on the fact that 
gifts—cash apartments—are nol 
automatically illegal, that paid vacations 
from lobbyists are allowed if the trip is in 
connection with giving a speech for which 
the member is also paid an honorarium 
and that outside income, with a few ex 
ceptions, is allowed. It wasn’t until mem- 
bers offered to give up honorariums as ill- 
disguised bribes in exchange for a pay 
raise in January that the public became 
widely aware of their existence 

The public knows enough to want 
some changes, and the President, who 
pledged himself to clean up the ethical 
mess in Washington 
last week that would reform campaign- 
finance laws, require greater financial dis- 
closures and restrict lobbying by former 
Government employees. But for the most 
part he gave Congress a break, passing up 
the opportunity to ban honorariums or 
extend conflict-of-interest laws to them 

That standards are relatively low for 
everyone is not a persuasive defense for 
Wright. Indeed, enforcement may be on 
the increase: Wright’s main tormentor 
minority whip Newt Gingrich, is about to 
be investigated for a suspicious book deal 
and majority whip Tony Coelho was em 
barrassed by the disclosure of a $100,000 
investment in Drexel Burnham Lambert 
junk bonds 

Congress is often compared to a small 
town, but it actually operates much more 
like a small high school, with its cliques 
customs, rivalries and need at times to 
please the teacher. Like the class that 
squeals on one student who copied his 


cars, 


unveiled proposals 


homework to show it can be trusted, Con- 
gress may have to sacrifice one of its own 
to establish that it does have standards 
The question many members of Congress 
may be asking now is whether they really 
want to be held to those higher standards 
themselves Reported by Hays Gorey/ 
Washington 


If Democrats do not heed the Speaker's 
impassioned plea, his post could be in peril 
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The Speaker Should Step Down 


ouse Speaker Jim Wright has the haunted and strained look of a lonely and 

failing man even in the midst of his righteous anger. In his Thursday state- 
ment to the nation, his smile was just a bit too forced, his somber-visaged Demo- 
cratic congressional colleagues in dark formation behind him just a bit too 
straight-backed and eager to applaud. Something was slipping away. 

In the warrens of the Capitol, when the press conferences and the hubbub 
subside, he suddenly appears out of the shadows alone, moving off to some other 
meeting or distant rendezvous, silent, beset. The inner agony is no longer shield- 
ed from his circle of friends. “It’s hell, it’s just hell,” he says. 

Wright on most counts is basically honest and decent. He has the right to 
shout into the rising storm that is battering him that he should not be judged 
guilty until he is tried. It is logical for him to mount a tactical defense detailing 
dates, times, dollars, his service to the House for 34 years. These are the tidy ritu- 
als of comradeship and parliamentary procedure that are so dear and so binding 
to those denizens of the Capitol. Wright is correct that the media convulsion 
about human rectitude or the lack of it is unrealistic, often unfair and to some de- 
gree perversely inspired by Republicans and other enemies. He is no doubt sin- 
cere in his belief that what he did was not knowingly wrong, certainly not evil. 

But then former Attorney General Ed Meese said all the same things about 
many of the same accusations and doubts 
raised against him. Meese resigned. So should 
Wright, not from the Congress but as Speaker. 
By his own testimony he has bent if not bro- 
ken his high trust and now burdens his nation. 

The Meese record is an eerie echo from a 
year ago. No laws were violated. Special pros- 
ecutors could not recommend indictment. 
There was no hard evidence of greed or doling 
out special favors to get wealthy. Meese was 
seen to be too hurried, a bad judge of people, 
unaware of the court of public opinion that 
calls for elevated ethical standards. He was 
blind to the special symbolism of an Attorney 
General. It was a list of acceptable human 
weaknesses for other public jobs. Not his. 

And so it is with Wright. Let him be the 
Congressman from Fort Worth’s 12th Dis- 
trict, a place filled with the Texas legends of 
cattlemen and oilmen and other buccaneers who tamed a wild land. He can still 
be a hero there if his people choose. But Wright became Speaker of the US. 
House of Representatives. “In power and prestige, the Speaker can be compared 
only with the President and the Chief Justice of the United States,” wrote Neil 
MacNeil in his book on the House, Forge of Democracy. “He has been the elect of 
the elect.” That is the way Sam Rayburn, John McCormack, Carl Albert and Tip 
O'Neill thought and acted. 

There is one more haunting Meese comparison. Both Meese and Wright 
came to Washington with little money, devoted to public service. Both found 
themselves thrust into a life of $300,000 houses, Cadillacs, parties, travel, pres- 
sures and enticements to live the power game, indeed, almost the necessity of 
spending beyond their means. Neither went for big bucks; they just maneuvered 
at the margins and were exposed. Unfair? Then hear again the voice of Richard 
Scammon, who has analyzed politics for 35 years. “Part of the responsibility of a 
political man is to take his lumps whether he deserves them or not. He may be as 
pure as the driven snow and his enemies totally unfair. But who ever said that 
fairness was a part of this game?” 

If Wright loves the House as he said last week, if he cares even more for his 
nation as he has claimed, then he should step down. That is hard, but then who 
said being a public man was easy? = 
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Meese’s case is an eerie echo 





‘Ollie’s Cash 











Stash 


After a probe of his finances, 
North's case heads for the jury 





t was a classic courtroom confronta- 

tion: defendant and prosecutor, both 
decorated Marine veterans of Viet Nam, 
locked in a bitter cross-examination. The 
Oliver North who endured four days of 
acerbic questioning by prosecutor John 
Keker last week did not come across as a 
selfless patriot used by superiors to carry 
out a covert plan for assisting the Nicara- 
guan rebels in defiance of a congressional 
ban. Instead, North emerged as an eva- 
sive witness with a selective memory and 
unusual personal finances. 

The most curious tale in North's testi- 
mony concerned the “family fund”: a 
stash of up to $15,000 in cash that North 
claimed he kept in a steel box bolted to 
the floor of a closet in his suburban Wash- 
ington home. North’s initial explanation 
of how he happened to have that much 
cash lying around elicited muffled laugh- 
ter from the courtroom audience. “When 
I would come home on Friday . . . | would 
take my change out of my pocket and put 
it in that steel box I'd been issued as a 
midshipman.” When Keker expressed his 
disbelief, North added another explana- 
tion: proceeds from a 1964 insurance set- 
tlement afler an automobile accident in 
which he suffered a serious knee injury. 

North is accused of embezzling $4,300 
in traveler's checks that was intended to 
aid the contras. He claimed that he fi- 
nanced some of his activities from the 
family fund, then reimbursed himself by 
dipping into the contra donations. North's 
credibility was further damaged by for- 
mer NSC administrator Mary Dix, who 
testified that several times in 1984 and 
1985 North was so hard up for money to 
buy lunch and gasoline that he railed at 
secretaries who claimed that the agency’s 
petty-cash fund was too low to reimburse 
his out-of-pocket expenses. He stopped 
badgering, Dix said, in mid-1985—about 
the time his safe held thousands of dollars 
for the Iran-contra “enterprise.” 

North’s hope is that the jury will be- 
lieve that most of his secret actions were 
approved by President Reagan, former 
National Security Advisers John Poin- 
dexter and Robert McFarlane and the 
late CIA Director William Casey. After 
North’s testimony, the defense rested, set- 
ting the stage this week for closing argu- 
ments and jury deliberations. They are 
likely to turn on a difficult question: Is Ol- 
lie North, who admitted lying to protect 
the contras, now telling the truth? vi 
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Behind the Rose Garden ceremony, a cynical bargain to duck tough choices through Panglossian projections and green-eyeshade gimmickry 


Wait Till Next Year 


Once again, the President and Congress paper over the deficit 


“R ose Garden rubbish.” Up to now 
that richly evocative phrase has 
been used exclusively to describe what po- 
litical lexicographer William Safire calls 
the “supposedly ad-lib remarks made by 
the President on minor occasions.” But 
that was before George Bush and a pha- 
lanx of congressional leaders strolled into 
the Rose Garden last Friday morning to 
announce that they had hammered out the 
1990 budget concordat. Now, in updated 
fashion, Rose Garden rubbish can also be 
defined as “the unveiling of a cynical, bi- 
partisan arrangement to avoid difficult 
decisions on the deficit through the use of 
artful arithmetic, Panglossian projections 
and other green-eyeshade gimmickry.” 
To be fair, little of the 
shamelessly self-congratulatory rhetoric 
that normally consecrates such empty 
agreements. The President called the 
budget pact a “first, manageable step’ 
taken “in a constructive, bipartisan spir- 
it.” The Democrats reflected mild embar- 
rassment over the ease with which they 
had capitulated to Bush’s no-new-taxes 
pledge, something close to the Adminis- 
tration’s defense-spending target and 
budget chief Richard Darman’s strategy 
of forcing Congress to make the fiscally 
necessary but unpopular cuts in domestic 
programs. “This is not a heroic agree- 
ment,”’ said House Speaker Jim Wright, 
putting it mildly. And Senate Majority 
Leader George Mitchell cautioned, “No 
one should be deluded into thinking that 
this is the end of a process.” 
But is it even a real beginning? In the- 
this broad-brush budget outline 


there was 


ory 


would comply with the Gramm-Rudman 
statutory requirement by reducing the 
deficit to $108 billion in 1990. A more re- 
alistic estimate puts the budgetary red ink 
at close to $130 billion. But numbers can- 
not convey the political timidity of the 
President and Congress in stubbornly 
holding the line against a tax hike, pro- 
tecting most entitlements and refusing to 
make more than token trims in domestic 
and defense outlays. The Rose Garden 
agreement, in short, has spawned a Six- 
teen Tons budget that, to paraphrase the 
1950s Tennessee Ernie Ford hit, will just 
leave the Government “another year old- 
er and deeper in debt.” 

What the budget deal represents is the 
clearest evidence so far of the rules of en- 
gagement between the new President and 
the Democratic Congress. Unlike Ronald 
Reagan, who blamed Capitol Hill for ev- 
erything but the depletion of the ozone 
layer, Bush by temperament and political 
seems determined to avoid 
unnecessary and melodramatic show- 
downs. So far, the President has behaved 
like a loyal member of the congressional 
alumni association who wants to prove 
that he is still one of the guys despite his 
fancy new digs on Pennsylvania Avenue 
Bush intends to block ambitious Demo- 
cratic schemes to mandate that business 
provide such universal benefits as health 
insurance, but he is prepared to negotiate 
with Congress on consensus issues like the 
environment. As Fred McClure, the 
White House legislative liaison. puts it 
“Assuming we can get them on board, 
and it goes in the direction of where we 
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want there’s no point in 
through a lot of confrontation.” 

With the White House a seemingly 
permanent Republican bastion, the pos- 
ture of congressional Democrats has be- 
come a defensive crouch. The ethical 
problems of House Speaker Wright fur- 
ther erode Democratic self-confidence 
Small wonder a widespread reaction to 
the budget pact was relief. “What did we 
gain?” asked a well-placed Democratic 
congressional aide. “We protected our 
programs.” Where once Democrats bris- 
tled with liberal certainty, austerity has 
reduced their budgetary agenda to pre- 
serving the remnants of the welfare state 

Most of the likely conflict between 
Bush and Congress stems from both sides’ 
periodically needing to prove their mettle 
to constituency groups. A prime illustra- 
tion is Bush's all-but-certain veto this 
week of congressional legislation raising 
the minimum wage to $4.55 an hour over 
three years. There is no issue of high prin- 
ciple here, since the President supports 
lifling the minimum wage from the cur- 
rent $3.35 to $4.25 and congressional 
Democrats grudgingly accepted a sub- 
minimum training wage for new workers 
Rather, Bush is trying to win points from 
the business community with his hard- 
line stance, while the Democrats lack the 
votes to override a veto 

It is tempting to stick the label of co- 
alition government on this inchoate work- 
ing arrangement between the President 
and Congress. But such a moniker exag- 
gerates the willingness of either side to 
make the hard choices needed to actually 
govern. Last week's timorous budget pact 
suggests that America is being ruled by a 
caretaker regime, with few signs that the 
nation can long afford such a passive form 
of government — By Walter Shapiro. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington 
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How to Make Boring Beautiful 





he city that gave the country personal 

trainers, liver with kiwi, and Cher 
ought to be more adventurous than to 
have a Mayor for Life. But that’s what Los 
Angeles’ Tom Bradley is turning out to be. 
The man the Wail Street Journal calls the 
“recumbent incumbent” has just been 
elected to a fifth term, squeaking by with 
a 52% majority against a weak field of op- 
ponents. With no strong challenger to 
smoke him out, the tall, quiet Bradley got 
away with something akin to 
a Rose Garden strategy. He 
granted few interviews and 
ran in part on a platform of 
“the most ambitious sewer- 
improvement project in the 
nation.”” On election night, 
he talked about a new litera- 
cy program, public works 
jobs, beautifying neighbor- 
hoods and household-trash 
separation. 

This in a city known for 
some of the country’s worst 
air pollution, traffic jams 
that last most of the day and 
more than 400 gang-related 
murders last year; a city 
where 60% of the people 
polled said they thought the 
quality of life has become 
worse and where half of 
12,000 people polled said 
they had considered moving 
away in the past year. 

“Stealth Mayor” Bradley 
keeps a low enough profile 
not to be associated with the 
city’s problems. Unlike New 
| York City’s Mayor Ed Koch, 
who blurts out insults to 














Or, why California has such glitzy people and such dull pols 


Zen politics and Spaceship Earth. Bill 


Schneider, political analyst at the Ameri- | 


can Enterprise Institute, blames Gover- 
nor Moonbeam for starting the trend 
away from trendy. “Brown singlehanded- 
ly is responsible for the election of at least 
two of the most boring politicians the 
country has ever seen—Deukmejian and 
Wilson. Jerry made boring beautiful.” 

But is fear of being parodied in 
Doonesbury enough to account for a state- 





Recumbent incumbent: Mayor for Life Tom Bradley 





someone nearly every day, 
the resolutely dull Bradley 
has said hardly anything memorable in 
almost 16 years in office. But the mayor is 
no accident in California politics. Like 
most public officials in this trend-making 
state, Bradley is part of a wave of certifi- 
ably boring, aggressively bland _politi- 
cians. How else to account for Governor 
George Deukmejian, Senators Pete Wil- 
son and Alan Cranston and others too un- 
recognizable to mention? 

What happened to those glorious days 
of yesteryear, when California produced 
Red-baiting Richard Nixon, tap-dancing 
George Murphy, and the diminutive, tam- 
o’-shanter-wearing S.I. Hayakawa, who 
said of the Panama Canal, “We should 
keep it; we stole it fair and square’’? Or, 
for that matter, the Gipper? On the liberal 








Los Angeles had an election and almost nobody came. 


wide charisma deficit? Deukmejian, who 
established an organization called Citi- 
zens for Common Sense, is so unadventur- 
ous that George Bush makes jokes about 
him. The most exciting thing about Pete 
Wilson—dubbed one of the more anony- 
mous people in American politics—was 
his showing up on the Senate floor 
straight from the hospital in his pajamas 
to cast an important vote. Wilson was so 
unremarkable during his first term that 
one-third of California voters were unable 
even to rate his performance. 

Wilson makes the shy Alan Cranston 
seem positively flamboyant. Cranston’s 
greatest vice is jogging too much for a 
man his age (74); the most colorful thing 


| about him is his hair, which he dyed an 
side, there was Jerry Brown, promoter of | 


orange shade of red five years ago to up- 


date his haggard look for a brief run for 
the presidency. For a while it looked as if 
Cranston might lose his seat in 1986, but 
that will take someone a lot duller than 
| challenger Ed Zschau, a Silicon Valley 
| entrepreneur who believes in memory 
| chips and the Pacific Rim. 

Part of the insouciance about local 
politics, according to pollster Mervin 
Field, comes from sheer confusion. In a 
metropolis where as many as 85 lan- 
guages are spoken, that extends from the 
perfumed hills of the Westside to the bar- 
rios of East L.A. and the ghetto of Watts, 
where state, county and regional authori- 
ties overlap one another, voters hardly 
know who's in charge. Bradley and the 
business community, his big- 
gest supporter, seem to like it 
that way. 

Then there is the agenda- 
setting Hollywood élite and 
its preoccupation with na- 
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stein, who is writing a book 
about Hollywood and _ poli- 
tics, says most political mon- 
ey for Democrats comes from 
California and about two- 
thirds of that bankroll comes 
from Los Angeles. “Stars, 
though, don’t want to slum 
with the locals,” says Brown- 
stein. “They are at the pinna- 
cle of their profession and 
want to deal at the highest 
levels. [Disney CEO] Michael 
Eisner wants to raise money 
for Bill Bradley, not some city 
supervisor.” 

So uninteresting have liv- 
ing, breathing candidates be- 
come that California is lead- 
ing the move to dispense with 
them. Last fall 29 initiatives 
and referendums made it 
onto the state ballot; voters 
were asked to decide every- 
thing from taxes to bonds to 
insurance rates. The movie 
community also prefers causes to people: 


mittee devoted most of its efforts this year 
to the April 9 abortion march on Wash- 
ington, with Morgan Fairchild, Jane 
Fonda, Whoopi Goldberg, Cybill Shep- 
herd and others leading the charge. 

But politics can become only so bor- 
ing before it ceases to exist at all. Last 
week Los Angeles held an election and al- 
most no one came—only 23% of the vot- 
ers turned out. Bradley does not need cha- 
risma to attract money; the bankers and 
developers in Los Angeles have wallets as 
fat as Michael J. Fox’s. But politicians do 
need to inspire people, or at least keep 
them awake, if they are to lead as well as 
win. —By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/Los Angeles 
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tional affairs. Ronald Brown- | 



















Heres something to smile about. With our new after- 
noon service, an Overnight Letter costs as low as $8.25 
when you drop it off at one of our many convenient drop 
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===} letters up to five pounds in Federal Express packaging, 
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Americans now have 85 imported 
cars to choose from. 


Motor Trend just madethe selection 
process a little easier. 


The Mitsubishi Galant. 1989 Motor Trend Import Car of the Year. 
The staff of Motor Trend has named the 

Mitsubishi Galant 1989 Import Car of the Year 
After intensive testing and extensive 

lriving, the Galant GS was picked above a 


a vigor, style, and level of 
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exnilarating SUDDENLY, THE OBVIOUS CHOICE™ 


Cail 1-800-447-4700 for your nearest dealer 
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| mostly put-ons and fodder for the press, 

Hoffman's most faithful co-conspirator. It 
was revolution as street shtick. 

Hoffman practiced it more dexterous- 


A Flower in a Clenched Fist 


Abbie Hoffman: 1936-1989 
Chicago Eight, the group of 

n the tumultuous days of the © radical activists, including Tom 
late 1960s, Abbie Hoffman 
led the antic wing of the revolu- 
tion, where the anarchist poli- 
tics came from Mikhail Baku- 
nin, the media savvy from 
Marshall McLuhan and the 
spirit from Peter Pan. He liked 
to think of himself as a bridge 
between the New Left and the 
hippie counterculture, between 
“Off the pigs!” and “If it feels 
good, do it.” He was never more 
himself than when he taunted 
the capitalists by showering 
dollar bills from the visitor's 
gallery onto the trading floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange 

Hoffman was 52 when he 
was found dead last week in his small 
apartment in New Hope, Pa. He was fully 
dressed under the bedcovers. An autopsy 
was inconclusive. In recent years, howev- 
er, he battled depression. An activist to 
the end, fighting over the environment 
and Nicaragua, he found the complacent 
hum of the present no match for the per- 
cussive past. 

Born in Worcester, Mass., Hoffman 
studied psychology at Brandeis Universi- 
ty in the placid 1950s, then went on to 
graduate work in the headier atmosphere | to that year’s Democratic Convention in 
of the University of California, Berkeley. | Chicago, they vowed to spike the local 
| By the mid-1960s, after a stint as a travel- | water supply with LSD. The schemes were 


: Bobby Seale, who were tried for 
plotting to disrupt the conven- 
tion. Hoffman and four others 
were found guilty of crossing 
state lines with intent to riot, a 
conviction later overturned. 

In 1974, facing a long sen- 
tence on cocaine-sale charges, 
Hoffman jumped bail. Eventu- 
ally he settled in a small town in 
upstate New York, where he 
took the name Barry Freed and 
busied himself with environ- 
mental issues. When Hoffman 
came out of hiding in 1980, on 
the cusp of the Reagan era, he 
seemed a bit like Rip Van Win- 
kle, waking up in a new world that was 
moving not forward but backward into 
the somnolent 1950s. 

Hoffman pleaded guilty and served 
time on lesser charges. Though dismayed 
by the apolitical younger generation— 
“Never trust anyone under 30,” he de- 
clared—he never stopped protesting. It 
was Timothy Leary, the advance scout of 
the LSD generation, who eulogized Hoff- 
man most deftly last week. “An American 
legend,” Leary called him. “Right up 
there in the hall of fame with rebel Huck 
Finn, rowdy Babe Ruth and crazy Lenny 
Bruce.” By Richard Lacayo 





Hoffman, wearing the Stars and Stripes, is busted in 1968 


ing pharmaceutical salesman, he was liv- | 
ing among the hippies in New York City 
and devoting himself to opposing the Viet 
Nam War. “Personally I always held my 
flower in a clenched fist,” he once wrote 
Hoffman was already 31 when he and 
Jerry Rubin formed an amalgam of politi- 
cal pranksters into the Youth Interna- 
tional Party. “Yippies believe in the viola- 
tion of every law,” he once told a crowd, 
“including the law of gravity.” In 1968 
they ran a pig for President. As a lead-up 








ly than anyone else, even as one of the | 


Hayden and Black Panther | 
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STANDING UP JESSE? The goal of the African American 
Summit '89 is to “develop an action agenda for the next four 
years and out to the year 2000.” But some of the nation’s top 
black leaders, including Andrew Young, Tom Bradley and 
Doug Wilder, are leery about attending the conference, 
scheduled to take place in New Orleans this weekend. One 
turnoff: Jesse Jackson’s starring role at 
the summit. “A lot of us don’t feel like 
being preached at,” says one holdout. 


BUT NOT HOLLYWOOD. While 
Wilder, Virginia’s Democratic Lieut. 
Governor, will skip the African Ameri- 
can Summit, he won't miss making 
a speech to Hollywood's celebrity- 
studded Show Coalition on May 21. 
Wilder, who locked up the Democratic 
nomination for Governor this week, 
hopes to wangle donations from such Tinseltown liberals as 
Richard Dreyfuss and Donna Mills 
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CONTRAST—-GAMUA 


AILES BAILS OUT. Roger Ailes. the bare-knuckle me- 


dia whiz who helped make George Bush a winner, has 





TIME 


“Cash cow” Lauder and the media whiz 


dropped out of megamillionaire Ronald Lauder’s cam- 
paign for mayor of New York City. Ailes blames constant 
turf warfare with Lauder's pollster, Arthur Finkelstein 
Some speculate that Ailes might turn his talents to Ru- 
dolph Giuliani’s rival campaign. Asked why Lauder, heir 
to the billion-dollar Estée Lauder cosmetics fortune, is 
running a race no one expects him to 
win, Ailes candidly retorts, “There's 
a strong incentive to keep him in 
he’s a cash cow.” 


ALMS FOR THE POLS. Afier one 
of the least edifying presidential races 
of modern times, it’s not surprising 
that many Americans are loath to do- 
nate $1 of their tax money to the 
presidential-election fund listed on the 
1040 form. The system, which began 
in 1973, hit a low point last year, with only 21% of taxpay- 
ers anteing up a buck for a total of only $33 million. Some 
Congressmen have suggested raising the checkoff donation 
to $2. An improvement in the tone of presidential politick- 
ing might be more of an incentive 
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Of all the critical high- 
performance parts on this 
aircraft, none are harder 













THIS AIRCRAFT’S 
| HARDEST WORKING PARTS. 
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The Uncompromising Mechanics Of American Airlines 








“_ - working than our mechan 
o é ics. For every hour our 
st Pa“ planes spend in the air, the 
; , . ) mechanics of American 
a } } Airlines spend 11 man-hours 
—e oe fine-tuning them on the 
ground 
They work directly 
with our pilots to quickly 
pinpoint problems. They 
check and recheck every 
system, x-ray thousands of 
parts and track the main 
tenance history of each 
i aircraft with detailed logs 
iene and computers 
Doing the job for 
American takes more than 
an FAA license.Our mechan 
ics must be relentless pet 
fectionists. In fact, less than 
10% of those applicants in 
terviewed meet our qualifi 
cations and are hired 
Even then, each must 
complete extensive on-the- 
job training. On the average, 
they bring 13 years of expe 
rience and know-how to 
their work. And they do an 
outstanding job of 
our aircraft trouble-free 
The mechanics of 
American Airlines. Uncom- 
promising professionals 
Dedicated to perfection 
Flight after flight after flight 


Airlines 


Something special in the an® 
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Dismantling 
Detroit 


The tumbledown 
house on Van Dyke 
Avenue on Detroit's 
gritty East Side looks 
as if it fell from the 
sky. Actually, it col- 
lapsed after scaven- 
gers pried the bricks 
out from the founda- 
tion. Armed with 
wagons, shopping 
carts, wheelbarrows 
and pickup trucks, 
vandals have de- 
scended upon the 
city’s empty  build- 
ings. In some cases, 
they have hauled 
away entire walls 
and porches, brick by 
brick. These thefts 
are a new wrinkle in 
free-lance demolition 
on the East Side, 
which has also ex- 





The latest thing i 


perienced a plague of alumi- 
num-siding rip-offs. 

The scavengers sell their 
booty to scrap dealers. While 








n free-lance demolition 





Gregorian’s 
Chant 


Vartan Gregorian, newly in- 
stalled president of Brown Uni- 
versity, last week decried the 
poor quality of America’s public 
schools. An excerpt: 

“Now, in the midst of the 
explosion of information, 


knowledge and com- 
plex challenges fac- 
ing us, the American 
university cannot af- 
ford the luxury of 
transforming its first 
two years of instruc- 
tion to meet the woe- 
ful inadequacies of 
our public school system. We 
cannot afford to relegate 50% 
of the university’s time and re- 


Gregorian 





new red bricks cost about $450 
per 1,000 on the retail market, 
dealers pay the thieves only 
$50. Since Detroit tears down 
2,000 to 3,000 aban- 
doned buildings a 
year, police are not 
terribly concerned 
about the thefts. The 
most troubling aspect 
of this new inner-city 
crime wave is the 
motive of most of 
the culprits: to get 
enough cash for an- 
other hit of crack. 
“Brick stealing is on 
the upswing, and it’s 
directly tied to the 
price of the brick,” 
says Charles H. 
Smith Jr., president 
of the Oakman Bou- 
levard Community 
Association. “Crack- 
heads will steal any- 
thing, and there’s a 
market for them be- 
cause somebody's 
buying.” im 
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= sources to remedial 
: work... The univer- 
| sities in two years 
} cannot do justice to 
= twelve years of ne- 
glect in learning. We 
=| are our high schools’ 
keepers. The nation 

must take preventive 

measures to reform, strengthen 
and in some instances rescue 
our high school system.” a 





Outline for a 
Skirmish 


After weeks of rumblings, fed- 
eral drug czar William Bennett 
last week unveiled an $80 mil- 
lion emergency plan for an as- 
sault on the drug-and-murder 
epidemic in Washington. But 
the proposal looked more like 
an outline for a skirmish than 
for an all-out offensive. 

Bennett snubbed Washing- 
ton’s embattled local govern- 
ment by failing to invite any of 
its representatives to the press 
conference at which the plan 
was announced. He went on to 
castigate the administration of 
Mayor Marion Barry, saying it | 
“has failed to serve its citizens.” 
Finally, he disclosed a set of 
measures thal may put more 
dealers behind bars but is likely 
to do little to curb rampant drug 
use. Local police will get help 
from 82 federal agents. A 500- 
bed detention facility will be 
built in the District and more 
beds will be available in a feder- 
al prison in Maryland. Drug 
treatment will gain only 300 
beds instead of the 1,040 the 
city asked for. Will Bennett's 
battle plan do much to help the 
nation’s capital kick the habit? 
Given the czar’s imperiousness 
and the swirl of rumors sur- 
rounding Barry, whose friend- 
ship with an accused drug deal- 
er is under investigation, that is 
far from certain. bi 





Danger on the 
Slopes 


Kari Meylor never knew what 
hit her. The eleven-year-old 
skier was standing at the bot- 
tom of a hill, her back to the 
slope, at Winter Park, Colo., 
last Feb. 17. Suddenly another 
skier, Howard Hidle, 31, came 
hurtling down the hill. He 
barreled into Kari, the force of 
the collision throwing him 20 
ft. into a stack of ski racks. 
Kari died the next day. A 
week after that incident, Ter- 
rence Coghlan, 38, crashed 
into Russell Wittman, 8, in 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., 











shattering the boy's right leg 

Hidle and Coghlan may be 
the first skiers in U.S. history 
to have felony charges filed 
against them for accidents on 
the slopes. Accused of man- 
slaughter and child abuse, Hi- 
dle, who surrendered to au- 
thorities last week, could be 
sentenced to a total of 24 years 





in prison. If convicted, Cogh- 
lan, charged with second- 
degree assault, child abuse and 
reckless endangerment, could 
go to jail for up to 16 years. 
Until these suits were 
brought, most ski accidents 
had been handled as civil 
cases, not criminal proceed- 
ings. Grand County District 
Attorney Gregory Long, who 





After the fall: ski patroimen come to the aid of Russell Wittman 


filed the charges against both 
men, says resorts do their best 
to protect skiers by erecting 
barriers and posting warning 








signs at dangerous spots. 
“There's usually only one per- | 
son at fault in collisions,” says | 
Long. “The skier himself.” | 
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The new Buick Ultra. 




























Indulge yourself 


Introducing the Park Avenue Ultra. 


The Buick Park Avenue is widely recognized as a standard 
E for American luxury sedans. 
Now, there is the new Buick Park Avenue Ultra — the ulti- | 
jen mate full-size Buick sedan. The Ultra is both a spacious and yet | 
very personal luxury car. It embodies a unique combination of 
premium styling, confident performance and sumptuous | 
accommodations. 
Naturally, the Ultra is equipped with a long list of sophisti- 
cated features, including: = All-leather seating with 20-way 
power front seats ® Unique grille, tail lamps and 2-tone paint | 
treatment = Exclusive full vinyl roof (available) = Special 
acoustic package for superior quietness = Anti-lock brake 
system = 165-horsepower 3800 engine with sequential-port 
fuel injection = And much more. 
tt Visit your Buick dealer and experience the elegance of the 


\ new Park Avenue Ultra. 


The Great American Road belongs to 


si 0G < 





Watch Buick’s “Boating World” 
with John Davidson, airing Fridays 
at 7:30 p.m. Eastern Time on ESPN 
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| 
| BY GUY D. GARCIA 
ate on the morning of Saturday, 
April 8, Miguel Angel Félix Ga- 
llardo, Mexico’s most notorious 
drug trafficker, awoke with a 
stomachache. It was a telling omen. As 
Félix Gallardo pulled open the bedroom 
curtains of his house in Guadalajara, two 
police lookouts from a twelve-man task 
force gave the signal. The agents jumped 
over a neighbor's wall and broke down 
the back door, surprising Félix 
Gallardo on the staircase of his 
two-story home. He was still in 
his pajamas. Pinned to the 
floor, he begged his captors to 
kill him. When they refused, he 
offered them $5 million in ex- 
change for his freedom. In- 
stead, Félix Gallardo was flown 
to Mexico City, where he could 
face up to 63 years in jail for 
drug trafficking, bribery and il- 
legal possession of weapons 
The blow struck 
Mexico’s most powerful drug 
lord was the latest in a series of 
headline-grabbing actions initi- 
ated by President Carlos Sali- 
nas de Gortari since he took of- 
fice late last year. In January, 
afler a sensational shoot-out in 
Ciudad Madero, police arrested 
Joaquin Hernandez Galicia, 
known as “La Quina,” the pow- 
| erful and widely feared leader 
of Mexico's oil workers’ union 
A month later Eduardo Lego 
rreta Chauvert, a top business- 
man with ties to the Salinas 
government, was jailed on 
charges of stock fraud. What La 
Quina, Legorreta and Félix 
Gallardo have in common is 
that they are renowned for us 
| ing patronage and corruption to 
put themselves beyond the 
reach of the law. By tackling 
such formidable figures head 
on, Salinas has given notice that 
he is willing to uproot the status 
quo to enforce his policies 
“There is not a single taboo that 


against 
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If Salinas’ policies 

fail, he could easily 
turn against 
Washington 


World 


remains in place,” says Luis Rubio, head 
of the Mexico City—based Research Cen- 
ter for Development. “Nothing is un- 
thinkable in Mexico anymore.” 

The President's unexpected moxie 
has led to a dramatic transformation in 
his image. Dismissed as a colorless tech- 
nocrat, variously derided by his fellow 
Mexicans as “El Chaparro” (Shorty) and 
“El Pelon de las Orejas” (Baldy with Big 
Ears), Salinas, 41, was considered an un- 
likely presidential candidate even by 












Wimp No More 


Once derided as a political weakling, Salinas is tackling corruption, 
drugs and foreign debt, but the economy is still in desperate shape 


many members of his own Institutional 

Revolutionary Party (P.R.1.). When he 

was elected with 50.7% of the vote last 

July amid charges of ballot fraud, it be- 

came evident that the P.R.I., which has 

ruled Mexico for 60 years, had lost its grip 
on the country. By striking forcefully at 
targets like Félix Gallardo, Salinas has 
boosted his prestige and consolidated his 
hold on the presidency. “If President Sali- 

nas won by just 50% last July,” says a 

Mexican official and former Salinas crit 
ic, “his attacks on corruption 
have to have pushed his ap- 
proval rating to something like 
80%.” 

: The Salinas crackdown was 
greeted with cautious optimism 
by agents of the U.S. Drug En- 
forcement Administration 
Félix Gallardo, the richest and 
most cunning member of the in- 
famous “Guadalajara cartel,” is 
blamed for exporting at least 
two tons of cocaine to the U.S. 
each month. He is a prime sus- 
pect in the 1985 abduction and 
murder of DEA agent Enrique 
Camarena. Many DEA agents 
wondered why it took so long to 
capture Félix Gallardo, since 
he had been living openly in 
Guadalajara. Some suspected 
that his arrest had been timed 
to coincide with last 
“law-enforcement summit” be 
tween U.S. Attorney General 
Dick Thornburgh and his Mex- 
ican counterpart, Enrique Al- 
varez del Castillo 

Still, the jailing of the elu 
sive drug lord seemed to signal 
a shift in Mexico City’s see-no- 
evil policy toward drug traffick- 
ers and their accomplices. Last 
week five high-level police offi 

Sinaloa, Tamaulipas 

and Mexico City were arrested 

and charged with providing 

Félix Gallardo with weapons 

and allowing him to 


week's 


cials in 


move 


Portrait of the President: Will his 
auspicious start last? 





about the country with ir im- 
punity. Says a senior State 
Department official: “*Clear- 
ly, the Salinas government is 
more determined to fight 
drugs and corruption than 
any of its predecessors.” 

But while Salinas’ cru- 
sade has impressed some 
US. officials and members of 
Mexico’s middle class, most 
of the country’s 83 million 
people remain untouched by 
the President’s actions. Many 
recall how Miguel de la Ma- 
drid Hurtado, Salinas’ prede- 
cessor, also made a couple of 
splashy arrests shortly after 
taking office in 1982. Some 
critics contend that Salinas’ 
assaults on Félix Gallardo 
and others are merely a show 
for the Yanquis. They point 
out, for example, that while 
Salinas succeeded in remov- 
ing La Quina, the rest of the 
corrupt union’s hierarchy re- 
mains in place. Others 
charge that the parade of 
high-profile prisoners is a 
smoke screen to divert Mexi- 
can public attention away 
from the country’s financial 
woes. And so far, Salinas has 
shown little zeal for political 
reform. Says a Mexican ob- 
server: “We don't want a 
sheriff, we want a President.” 

Salinas’ supporters rec- 
ognize that it will take more 
than publicity pyrotechnics 
to deal with Mexico’s crush- 
ing $105 billion foreign debt 
In his inaugural speech, Sali- 
nas vowed to pursue a policy 
of “debt renegotiation” with 
creditors and promised to 
make economic growth his 
top priority. Last December 
he announced a new pack- 
age of wage and price con- 
trols designed to help keep 
the country’s inflation rate, 
which was running at an an- 
nual rate of 150% only two 
years ago, below 20% 

Since then, Salinas has continued the 
course of economic austerity he first 
charted as Budget Secretary under his 
predecessor, De la Madrid. During the 
past six years, Mexico has paid an aver- 
age $10 billion annually to service its for- 
eign debt. This year combined debt and 
interest payments are expected to reach 
$14 billion, or about 70% of the country’s 
exports 

But while the U.S. and the interna- 
tional banking community have hailed 
Salinas for making Mexico into a model 
debtor country, its citizens are exhausted 
by the consequences of severe economic 


CLAMPING 
DOWN... 


On Powerful 
Businessmen 


On Drug 
Traders 


1980s, 


belt tightening 
when oil prices plummeted and cut deep 
into Mexico’s revenues, wages have lost 


Since the early 


50% of their purchasing power. Nearly 
half the population lives on less than $40 a 
week, and unemployment and underem- 
ployment combined are estimated to be as 
high as 40%. Says Mexican economist 
and political analyst Jorge Castaneda 
“While Salinas’ economic policies have 
brought the costs to most Mexicans, the 
benefits are nowhere in sight.” 

Last week Finance Minister Pedro 
Aspe announced that Mexico had 
reached a tentative agreement with the 
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International Monetary 
Fund to borrow $3.6 billion 
Mexico plans to use the 
three-year loan to lower its 
debt payments by inducing 
banks to reduce the coun- 
try’s debt or the interest 
charged. It remains doubt- 
ful, however, that the IMI 
deal, which is part of a new 
US. policy announced last 
month by Treasury Secre- 
tary Nicholas Brady and 
- which could reduce Mexi- 
* co’s debt load by as much as 
20%, is enough to jump-start 
the country’s stalled econo- 
my. And even if it can, there 
is no guarantee that the ef- 
fects will trickle down to the 
middle- and low 
Mexicans who need 
desperately. Says a U.S 
State Department official, 
with considerable under- 
statement: “The average 
Mexican will have to ask 
himself the old Reagan 
question, ‘Am I better off 
than I was four years ago?’ 
The answer will have to be 
we could start to see 
2 some trouble.” 

Washington has made 
clear its willingness to help 
Salinas quietly in any way it 
can, but there is a growing 
perception among some U.S 
officials that the Mexican 
leader is simply running out 
of time. If the country does 
not see tangible economic 
rewards within the next 18 
months, a U.S. official says, 
“we could see frustrations 
acted out in the streets.” 

The more likely conse- 
quence is that the P.R.L, 
faced with the prospect of 
social instability, would 
abandon current economic 
> reforms for quick-fix poli- 
_ cies that would mollify the 
masses. As Mexicans are 
fond of pointing out, their 
country has a long tradition 
of avoiding seemingly inevitable politi- 
cal upheaval. “The P.R.1. has an almost 
magical power to redirect itself to re- 
flect the needs of the country.” says a 
Mexican official. “And so we have the 
young technocrats running things. But if 
they should fail, then look for a wave of 
populism.” If that happens, Salinas 
could easily turn against Washington 
and the foreign banks, leaving them 
wondering what happened to that sim- 
patico President they liked so much in 
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April —Reported by Ricardo Chavira/ 
Washington and Andrea  Dabrowski/ 
Mexico City 
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Cult of the Red-Haired Devil 





A drug bust uncovers an evil brew of satanism and murder 





BY RICHARD WOODBURY 


MATAMOROS 


Oo n the bleak, brown plains 
of Mexico’s Rio Grande 
valley, drug smuggling is nearly 
as common as a coyote’s yowl. 
Thus Mexican police were not 
all that surprised last week 
when a search of a cattle ranch 
20 miles outside the town of 
Matamoros turned up 75 Ibs. of 
marijuana. But the investiga- 
tion took a darker turn when 
the authorities showed the 
ranch’s caretaker a photo of 
Mark Kilroy, 21, a University 
of Texas senior who had van- 
ished a month ago 

Yes, the worker recalled, he 
had seen Kilroy, and pointed to 
a rust-colored wooden shed 400 





gray, misty sky, the police made 
a ghastly discovery. In and 
around a corral, they found sev- 
eral makeshift graves; the over- 
powering stench of decaying 
flesh led to digging that eventu- 
ally uncovered the corpses of 13 
males, one as young as 14. Sev- 
eral of the victims had been 
slashed with knives, others 
bludgeoned on the head. One 
had been hanged, another ap- 
parently set afire and at least 
two pumped with bullets. Some 
had been tortured with razor 
blades or had their hearts 


severely mutilated: ears, nipples 
and testicles removed, the eyes 
gouged from one victim, the 
head missing from another 
When officers entered the darkness of 
the 15-by-25-ft. shack, they found a squat 
iron kettle whose contents suggested that 
more than just a band of ruthless killers 
had been at work. Inside the pot, resting in 


| dried blood, were a charred human brain 


and a roasted turtle. Other containers held 
a witch’s brew of human hair, a goat’s head 
and chicken parts. After arresting and 
questioning four suspects, the Mexican po- 
lice pieced together a horrific tale of a voo- 
doo-practicing cult of drug smugglers who 
believed that orgies of human sacrifice 
would win satanic protection for its 2,000- 
Ib.-a-week marijuana-running operation to 
the US. “They felt that all the killing 
would draw a protective shield around 
them,” observed Texas Attorney General 
Jim Mattox. “It was religious craziness.” 
All but two of the victims were appar- 
ently plucked at random from the coun- 
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The sickening evidence: a cauldron of human and animal parts 


tryside surrounding Matamoros. They in- 
cluded Kilroy, a premed major who 
vanished March 14 after a night of spring- 
break revelry in the town’s cantinas. At 2 
a.m. he was lured toward a pickup truck 
by a thin, scar-faced man who offered a 
ride. Two toughs threw him into the back 
and sped off. Five blocks away, Kilroy at- 
tempted to escape, but was recaptured 
and driven to the ranch. There he was 
gagged and blindfolded with heavy gray 
tape and tossed into the darkened shed 
Kilroy’s captors brought bread and 
water, assuring him there was no danger. 
But twelve hours later he was abruptly led 
outside and executed with a machete 
slash to the back of his neck. The man 
who wielded the weapon, according to 
Mexican police, was the cult’s ringleader, 
Adolfo de Jesus Constanzo, 26, a lanky, 
red-haired Cuban American who grew up 
in Miami. Constanzo, still being sought at 


An official removes the 13th victim der 





week’s end, inspired such fervent loyalty 
among his followers that he was known as 
El Padrino, the Godfather. 

According to officials, Constanzo 
commissioned Kilroy’s abduction by or- 
dering his followers to “go out 
and bring in an Anglo male.” 
Constanzo, who as a youth in 
South Florida reportedly prac- 
ticed Santeria, the Caribbean 
voodoo, led the crazed rituals 
that accompanied the bloodlet- 
ting. In the killing field, police 
found dozens of long candles as 
well as garlic, peppers and 
scores of half-burned cigars— 
the accoutrements of an Afri- 
can offshoot of Santeria known 
as Palo Mayombe. 

To ingratiate themselves 
with the devil, the killers boiled 
the brains and hearts of their 
victims, mixing the concoction 
with leg and arm bones and an- 
imal heads. So vicious were the 
devil worshipers that it took 
two pathologists laboring at a 
Matamoros mortuary almost 
four days to complete the au- 
topsies. Several victims re- 
mained unidentified, but at 
least one other young male may 
have been an American kid- 
naped from neighboring 
Brownsville, Texas. Besides 
Constanzo, authorities sought 
three other suspects, including 
the Godfather’s companion, 
Sara Maria Aldrete, 24, a Mexi- 
can honor student at Texas 
Southmost College in Browns- 
ville. Searching Aldrete’s home 
in Matamoros, police found 
a blood-spattered altar and 
candles. 

Paraded before reporters in 
Matamoros, the four already un- 
arrest acknowledged the 

grisly deeds but showed little re- 
morse. The shirt of one suspect was pulled 
back to show a series of scars in the form of 
inverted crosses, an apparent sign that he 
was selected to kill. Later, police dispensed 
their own summary justice. Hauling one of 
the dopers back to the grave site, they 
forced him to dig in the blazing sun until he 
uncovered the 13th body. 

Texas officials credited the discovery of 
El! Padrino’s cult in part to Mexico City’s 
drug crackdown along the border, but that 
was small comfort to the families of Mark 
Kilroy and the other dead. As relatives of 
more than 100 missing people crowded 
Matamoros’ funeral homes to learn if their 
loved ones were among the victims, whis- 
pers of other demonic bands and hideous 
deeds swept the Rio Grande valley. As pre- 
posterous as the rumors were, they would 
have sounded far more bizarre a week ago, 
before the tale of El Padrino and his follow- 
ers became known s 
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RE VIN+6O 8 HES? 


All his life, Ray Kinsella was searching for his dreams. 
Then one day, his dreams came looking for him. 
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OPENS APRIL 21ST IN SELECT CITIES. COMING SOON TO A THEATRE NEAR YOU. 














Mom never sounded 
better. 


‘TIl never forget the 
family softball games ; 
shed plan. She called 
last week with tips on 

| stealing second—the 

| way She sounded, it was 
| as if Iwas right there on 

the back porch, 
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The uncompromising clarity of AT&T 
phones and long distance service takes you 
right there and keeps you this close. 


The right choice. 
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SOVIET UNION 


With Georgia on His Mind 





Gorbachev faces yet another violent eruption of nationalism 


BY NANCY TRAVER MOSCOW 


hortly after noon last Thursday, 

crockery rattled as a quake hit Tbili- 
si, the capital of the Soviet Republic of 
Georgia. It was a minor tremor—espe- 
cially when compared with the political 
convulsion that shook the city four days 
earlier. Then, at a rally that stretched into 
the early-morning hours of Sunday, tens 
of thousands of Georgians listened to a 
megaphone of speakers demand greater 
freedom from Moscow. Many protesters 
carried the black-white-and-claret flag 
that waved during Georgia’s most recent 
period of independence, from 1918 to 


1921. Others hoisted signs that read 
DOWN WITH THE DECAYING SOVIET 
EMPIRE 


At 4 a.m., some 6,000 demonstrators 
remained, refusing to leave. Catholicos- 
Patriarch of the Georgian Orthodox 
Church Ilya II] warned the crowd of an 
impending “horror,” but he was hooted 


When the street fell silent, 16 people 
lay dead and nearly 250 were injured; 
three later died of their wounds. It was the 
worst day of ethnic violence in the Soviet 
Union since February 1988, when 32 died 
after gangs of Azerbaijanis hunted down 
Armenians in the Azerbaijan city of Sum- 
gait. The authorities immediately im- 
posed an 11 p.m.-to-6 a.m. curfew. For- 
eign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, a 
native of Georgia, canceled a trip to East 
and West Germany and flew to Tbilisi, 
where he appealed for calm. A govern- 
ment Commission was set up to investi- 
gate the deaths, and Georgian party boss 
Dzhumber Patiashvili resigned along 
with two other members of the republic’s 
ruling Politburo. In an emotional speech 
reported on Vremya, the nightly news 
program, Patiashvili had already admit- 
ted that “this is our mutual grief, and we 
| are responsible.” 
| The Soviet leadership closed Tbilisi to 
| foreign journalists, but it could not hide 
the thorny 





from the truth 
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lights went out, and dark- | U.S.S.R | problem of nationalism 

ness descended on Rustaveli |% —— had erupted in violence yet 
GEORGY 


Prospekt, the city’s main av- 
enue. Waves of soldiers, sup- 
ported by tanks and ar- 
mored personnel carriers, 
swept into the crowd carry- 
ing clubs and spades. Some 
citizens fought back with 
rocks. Others bolted, tramp- 
ling women and the elderly. 
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again in one of Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's non-Russian re- 
publics. From the Baltic 
republics to earthquake- 
devastated Armenia, greater 
independence from Moscow 
has become a rallying cry 
The latest troubles began 
last month, when a minority 
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| group known as the Abkhazians, who live 
in an autonomous enclave in the western 
part of Georgia, demanded full indepen- 
dence. Georgians, who account for 48% of 
the population in Abkhazia where Ab- 
khazians are a mere 17%, staged counter- 
protests, which quickly spread to Tbilisi 
and mushroomed into calls for more au- 
tonomy from Moscow and even secession. 
As funeral processions snaked through 
Tbilisi’s streets last week, Gorbachev said 
he was “deeply grieved” by the tragedy 
but warned that “we will not allow a blow 


U.S.S.R. or to the cause of reform.” 

In 1978, when Moscow attempted to 
replace Georgian with Russian as the re- 
public's official language, protesters 
flooded the avenues of Tbilisi. But the re- 
gion’s party secretary defused the crisis by 
boldly stepping before the angry crowds 
and announcing that he agreed with 
them. His name: Eduard Shevardnadze. 

Shevardnadze persuaded Moscow 
that its plans were foolish, but he may not 
be as successful in placating tempers this 
time. Only a public trial and punishment 
of the army officers responsible for the de- 
cision to clear the crowd is likely to satisfy 
the Georgians, and many will still press 
for more independence from Moscow. 
The Supreme Soviet last week issued a 
double-edged decree that is not likely to 
improve matters. It replaces discredited 
laws against dissidents but conveniently 
enables the state to imprison those found 
guilty of “kindling inter-ethnic or racial 
hostility.” Unless ethnic passions in Tbilisi 
can be lulled, the Georgians may find 
themselves among the first to test that 
new law. —Withreporting by Paul Hofheinz/ 
Moscow 
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The challenge was to create a new car there’s even the option of four-wheel-disc 
worthy of wearing the Thunderbird anti-lock brakes. 
wings. The result is the most aerodynamic Inside, Thunderbird achieves a new 
Thunderbird ever. And a car with perform- level of comfort and convenience with 
ance to match its looks. increased room for five adults and a long 

A responsive 3.8 litre V-6 engine with list of standard features, including air condi- 
sequential electronic fuel-injection is standard. tioning, power windows and an electronic 
So is an independent rear suspension. And AM/FM stereo. 


There’s never been a car like Thunderbird. 
And there’s never been a Thunderbird like this. 


Buckle up-together we can save lives. 
































America Abroad 





Strobe Talbott 


What’s Wrong with Yalta Il 


M ikhail Gorbachev has a nightmare, and it keeps coming true. In various 
corners of the world’s last empire, demonstrators wave placards, some of 
them bearing Gorbachev's portrait; they hurl slogans, including some he made 
famous; they taunt troops, all of whom he commands from Moscow. Shouts lead 
to shots, and a riot becomes an enactment of Gorbachev's greatest dilemma: 
the relaxation of control can also mean disorder, which in turn can provoke re- 
pression, reversing reform and jeopardizing the political survival of the reformer. 
Last week it happened in Tbilisi. Next week, or next month, it could happen 
outside the borders of the U.S.S.R. but still within the empire, in Warsaw, Buda- 
pest, Prague, East Berlin. Western statesmen have their own dilemma. A crisis 
in the East, especially if it seemed to be fanned by the West, could play into 
the hands of Gorbachev's conservative opponents and trigger a crackdown. 

Henry Kissinger has been 
trying to persuade the Bush Ad- 
ministration to work out a new 
agreement with the Kremlin. 
The Soviet Union would commit 
itself to tolerate political and 
economic pluralism in Eastern 
Europe in exchange for Western 
guarantees of Soviet military se- 
curity. The notion seems to be 
that Moscow might be more 
likely to allow Poland, Hungary 
and other countries to evolve to- 
ward democracy and free mar- 
kets, perhaps even to associate 
themselves with the European 
Community, if NATO promises 
not to lure them out of the War- 
saw Pact and perhaps desists 
from covert intelligence opera- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain. 

Critics have stigmatized the proposed deal as “Yalta II,” a repetition of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's unwitting sellout of Eastern Europe in 1945. The State Department 
bureaucracy is unanimously (though anonymously) convinced that a superpower 
negotiation on the fate of Europe would offend the Europeans. Last month James 
Baker publicly floated the idea, without quite endorsing it. Sure enough, transat- 
lantic cables poured into Foggy Bottom with protests and warnings. The British 
Ambassador in Washington sought, and received, assurances that the Administra- 
tion was not embracing the plan. Last week Kissinger insisted that his purpose is 
not to redo Yalta but to undo it. His proposal, he says, is to provide Eastern Europe 
with the political breathing room to reintegrate with the West while depriving the 
Kremlin ofa military pretext to interfere. 

The furor is a curious sort of testament to Kissinger. Twelve years out of office, 
he still commands immense authority, especially in the absence of fresh ideas from 
official Washington; the Bush Administration’s long-awaited “national-security re- 
view” of policy toward the U.S.S.R. has turned out to be a prescription for business 
as usual. But the Kissinger plan is fundamentally flawed. It seeks from the men in 
the Kremlin something they are already willing to grant—latitude for diversity and 
liberalization in the “fraternal” countries of Eastern Europe. And it offers in return 
assurances that have little to do with the Soviets’ real fears—political deterioration 
inside the bloc, not a military threat from outside. Moreover, the forces that stand 
ready to exploit the trouble are also internal, not external; they are domestic hard- 
liners, not CIA or Pentagon mischief-makers. 

For many of Gorbachev's comrades, the stuff of nightmares comes not from 
NATO, which Kissinger would restrain, but from the very process of liberalization 
that the former Secretary of State seeks to protect. a 


Stalin's victory then is Gorbachev's problem now 
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ISRAEL 


Death Comes 
At Ramadan 


A bloody West Bank flare of 
violence heats up the intifadeh 





he trouble began just before dawn. 

Observing the ritual for the Muslim 
holy month of Ramadan, Palestinians in 
the West Bank village of Nahalin last 
week ended their prayers at the village 
mosque before sunrise and prepared for 
another day of fasting. Suddenly about 
100 rifle-toting Israeli border policemen 
swarmed into Nahalin to make arrests, 
imposing a curfew on its 3,000 residents. 
Shouting vulgar insults, the Israelis start- 
ed searching for young Palestinians sus- 
pected of stoning the cars of Jewish 
settlers traveling on nearby roads. Con- 
fronted by a stone-throwing mob, the po- 
licemen opened fire, killing a 28-year-old 
laborer named Riyadh Abu Gayadeh. 


hat touched off one of the bloodiest in- 

cidents since Palestinians began their 
intifadeh in December 1987. Villagers said 
their tempers had flared earlier in the 
week when Jewish settlers uprooted trees 
in the area and Israeli soldiers patrolling 
the rural village shouted obscenities at lo- 
cal women. When word spread of Abu 
Gayadeh’s killing, the enraged villagers 
poured out of their houses and attacked 
the policemen. “As we say in Arabic, pa- 
tience has limits,” said Ahmed, 45, a farm- 
er who would give only his first name. 
“They pushed us to attack them.” 

In the ensuing clashes, which Palestin- 
ians called a “massacre,” the Israelis shot 
and killed four more villagers and wounded 
25 others. The next day, Israeli troops 
sealed off the main cities in the West Bank. 
For the first time, Palestinians from the ter- 
ritories were prohibited from praying at Je- 
rusalem’s al Aqsa Mosque. But seven more 
Palestinians were shot and killed in rioting 
that broke out in the West Bank. 

In a rare legal move against Jewish 
settlers, an Israeli court last week indicted 
one of their leaders, Rabbi Moshe Le- 
vinger, 54, for manslaughter. The court 
charged that the Israeli shot an Arab 
shopkeeper to death and wounded anoth- 
er in the city of Hebron last fall, after Pal- 
estinians stoned his car. The indictment 
stunned Levinger’s followers, who have 
asserted their right to protect themselves 
with guns. 

The surge in violence seemed to un- 
dermine plans by Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir to cool off the uprising by holding 
elections in the occupied territories. Nei- 
ther Palestinians nor Israelis appear 
ready to end their violent confrontation. # 
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If you’d like to sleep well, knowing you have the 
ur best possible insurance coverage, maybe you should 
e be one of our policyholders too. For more 
Policyholders information contact the professional independent 
insurance agent in your community chosen to 
S] B tt represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. 
cep e er * Available in most areas 
9 
Here’s Why ein 





The Cincinnati Insurance Company gives its => 

policyholders the peace of mind that makes for NEY 

restful nights. Our policyholders know they’re with il ih ” woiie SS 

a company whose financial strength and stability is The Cincinnati INCINNA’ 

without question, so much so that we’ve earned Insurance Company C COMPANIES 4 

A.M. Best Company’s A+ rating, their highest. P.O. Box 145496 INSURANCE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 

Our policyholders know that should catastrophe (513) 870-2000 

strike, they’ll get prompt claims service, not red tape 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company Is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation 


and excessive delays. Our claims service has earned © 1989-The Cincinnati insurance Company 
us the nation’s number one rating for prompt claims 
service and customer satisfaction. 





















Our policyholders are confident they’re getting the 

best advice on their company’s insurance needs 

because they’re dealing with the best agents in the 
business, the professional independent agents - 
chosen to represent The Cincinnati Insurance 

Company. These outstanding pros are local 

business people our policyholders have come to 

know and respect. 


Our policyholders also know they’ re getting 
the best value for their insurance dollars with 
unique coverage like our three year 
guaranteed rate policies* for both the home 
and business. 


The stability, quality and convenience of The Cincinnati 
Insurance Company helps our policyholders sleep better, 
knowing they have the best possible insurance. 
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We thought of everything when we built 
our health ee 


Some of the rowing machines even come 


with water included. 


Now there’s a health club for everyone who realizes there’s more 
to life than spending all your time in health clubs. 

It’s called The Sporting Club. And while we offer the most luxur- 
ious, most complete exercise facility imaginable, it doesn’t stop there. 
Because members of 
The Sporting Club also 
get full privileges to 
another, even bigger 
exercise facility. Called 
the Great Outdoors. 

Through our affil- 
iation with Sobek Expe- 
ditions, you can travel PO 
with other Sporting Club $< . 
members a whi. ct z= ie 
water rafting trips. Trekking up Kilimanjaro. Or schussing down Alps. 

And to help you get ready, we've included every kind of physical 
conditioning activity you could possibly want under one roof at The 
Sporting Club. From martial arts to racquet sports. Scuba diving to ski 
fitness. And there’s a full array of weight training and cardiovascular 
equipment, to help take the repetition out of those endless repetitions. 

If your concept of the perfect health club involves more than just 
an assemblage of stainless steel machines and stainless steel bodies, 
come take stack around at The Sporting Club. 

We'll not only help you develop a great new body, we'll give you 
a lot of very interesting places to take it. 





THE ATLANTA SPORTING CLUB & 


1515 Sheridan Road, NE, Atlanta, (404 





FOR INFORMATION ON 
GROUP OUTING REPORTUNITIES 


(404) ¢ 498-5700 
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occasion, S 
Mountain Park 
combines its unique 
setting with themed 
entertainment 
packages—tailored 
specifically to your 








Make tracks to Troncalli Jaguar, 
now open in Roswell. 


11507 Alpharetta Highway, Roswell 475-0030 
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A COUPLE OF GOOD REASONS TO 
GET AWAY TO CALLAWAY. 





The two of you. Together with our Bed & 


Breakfast Package. What better reasons to Bed And Breakfast Package 








get away to beautiful Callaway Gardens Now you can take your pick of luxurious 
right now? accommodations, wake up to a Callaway 
Callaway, It’s just down the road, but country breakfast every morning of your 
it will make you feel a thousand miles stay, and take in all the sights and sounds 
away. It’s a natural escape to 12,000 acres pike a ee bane 
of gorgeous gardens, woodlands, lakes, Accommodations Rates* 
and wildlife. Top-rated golf and tennis. Country Comages ooo... $70.78 
Romantic Cottages, Villas, and Inn rooms. Mountain Creek Villas 
Fine dining. And unique, natural attrac- perce pga diicaan ysl ge: 
tions and activities. ROCRCIESE Arete ae 
So come discover Callaway. Redis- 
cover each other. And take advantage of Call 1-800-282-8181 for reservations or 
our Bed & Breakfast Package right information. Or write Dept. AN49, 
now. N 4—\ Pine Mountain, Georgia 31822-2000. 


Callaway Gardens 


Everything Comes Naturally At Callaway 




























Prosecutors investigating the twisted tentacles between politics and money 


JAPAN 


_A Scandal That Will Not Die 


| Despite loose ethics, the Recruit fiasco may topple Takeshita 


| KH e licked his lips. He sipped water. His 
ashen face looked aged. The strain 
was evident as Prime Minister Noboru 
Takeshita faced his challengers in the 
| Diet. The embattled Japanese leader 
made a series of extraordinary admissions 
| to a special session of the Diet budget 
committee. Last October Takeshita flatly 
denied any connection to the burgeoning 
scandal that has linked dozens of Japa- 
nese politicians and bureaucrats to a mon- 
ey-and-favor game played by the Recruit 
Co., a $3.25 billion information-and-real- 
estate conglomerate. But last week Ta- 
keshita conceded that over the years he 
and others close to him received nearly 
$1 million from Recruit. Referring to his | ing politicians are under fire for 
October disclaimer, Takeshita pleaded a | misunderstanding—or miss- 
faulty memory: “I probably did not havea | ing—the connection. In both 
clear recollection of the matter then.” countries, the lines are often 
In the wake of the Prime Minister's | hard to draw, as changing stan- 
latest disclosures, opposition members in- | dards of morality are applied to the 
tensified their demands that he step | fuzzy world of campaign financing 
down. “Your hands are dirty,” charged For Japan, the Recruit scandal is rais- | 
Socialist Diet member Kanji Kawasaki. | ing profound questions about kinken-seiji, | 
Takeshita, 65, refused to do so, vowing in- | or money politics, and the way Japan con- 
stead to reform the system. To his critics, | ducts its public business. On one level the 
Takeshita declared, “I have no intention | issue is simple bribery. Recruit’s mercuri- 
of taking a quick way out of this crisis.” al founder, Hiromasa Ezoe, 52, nine other 
Though Takeshita appeared deter- | businessmen and three officials of the 
mined to grit through the crisis, the | Labor and Education ministries have 
spreading scandal—the country’s most | been arrested for alleged bribery or vio- 
pervasive in modern times—may yet top- | lation of securities law (so far no 
ple his Liberal Democratic Party govern- | charges have been filed against any 
ment, much as a series of financial mis- | elected politician). But on another 
deeds brought down Prime Minister 
Kakuei Tanaka in 1974. Since Recruit’s 
involvement in influence peddling among 





the political bigwigs first came to light in 
the press last June, 20 people have been 
forced to resign, including three members 
of Takeshita’s Cabinet. The list of those 
implicated, numbering 155, includes not 
only L.D.P. and opposition politicians but 
also prominent members of Japan’s pow- 
erful government bureaucracy, business- 
men, academics and newspaper execu- 
tives. If Takeshita should survive the | 


scandal, the main reason will be that all 
the L.D.P. leaders are similarly tainted 

Ethics and politics—can the two go to- | 
gether? It sometimes seems not. In an eerie 
parallel to the trials of U.S. House 
Speaker Jim Wright, Japan's lead- 





His popularity knocked to pieces, the 
Prime Minister still refuses to quit 










level the question is whether Japanese 
politics is so blatantly suffused with the 
passing of cash that it is practically im- 
possible for officeholders to avoid the ap- 
pearance, if not the actual commission, of 
impropriety. Said Takako Doi, chair- 
woman of the Japan Socialist Party: “The 
Diet as well as politicians have lost the 
trust and confidence of the public.” 

The constant stream of fresh disclo- 
sures, overshadowed only briefly by the 
death and funeral of Emperor Hirohito, 
has proved costly for Takeshita. Last 
week the popularity rating of the Takeshi- 
ta Cabinet hovered around 10%, a post- 
war low, The Prime Minister's fall from 
public grace comes only partly from out- 
rage over Recruit. The Japanese also bit- 
terly resent a new 3% national consump- 
tion tax, part of a reform package that 
will eventually reduce taxes. In several 
recent local elections, these issues have 
badly hurt the L.D.P., which has been in 
power continuously since the party’s for- 
mation in 1955. No less partisan an ob- 
server than Shintaro Ishihara, a senior 
member of the party's right wing, admits 
that if elections were held now, “it would 
be suicide for the L.D.P.” 

Recruit was founded as an advertising- 
sales agency by Ezoe in 1960 with an in- 
vestment of $2,000. Acting in accordance 
with his favorite slogan, “Money Comes 
First in This World,” Ezoe built the three- 
man shop into a corporate behemoth, 
branching into real estate, supercomputers 
and restaurant and hotel management as 
well as a variety of information services 
Stock in the expanding conglomerate was 
closely held until October 1986, when 
shares in its real estate subsidiary, Recruit 
Cosmos, were publicly listed on Tokyo's 
over-the-counter market. Those shares be- 
came a new and virtually cost-free vehicle 
for peddling influence 
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WHO CAN FIGHT 
ALLERGIES 





24 HOURS A DAY? 





YOUR DOCTOR. 


If your allergy treatment gets battle fatigue too soon, you should see your doctor. 

And if you're tired of being tired from your allergy treatment, you should see your doctor. 

Because your doctor can help you find 24-hour allergy relief. 

Chances are you're used to your allergy relief wearing off. At which point you have to start 
all over again. 

But 24-hour relief is available. Your doctor has advanced weapons to combat allergies 
around the clock. And while they're fighting allergies, you're not fighting drowsiness. In fact, 
you're alert, comfortable, ready for action. 

So if the battle against allergies is wearing you down, let your doctor help you fight back. 

Ask about the allergy weapons that work day and night. Your doctor 
knows your medical history and, Ey JANSSEN most importantly, your doctor is the 
one person you can tur to when By PHarmaceutica you want to fight allergies. And win. 


See your doctor. 


Because fighting allergies is a 24-hour job. 











THE ECONOMICS OF JAPANESE POLITICS 
Where the money comes from 


Money is given directly to the 
politician as a gift or donation 


Political 


individuals and 
corporations for 
political 
influence 


They pass money 
to the politician or 
pay his bills 


Fund-raising 
events 

Tickets are sold 
for parties given 
either by the 
politician or 
support groups 


Stock wa 
family, aides 
tock wa 
price rose 
rel aey iti 


the s 


TIME Chart by Joe Lertola 


s0ld to the politician or his 
or supporters before the 
; publicly offered. After the 
tock could be s« 


idata 


These practices do not necessarily violate Japanese law. But Recruit may have overstepped 
legal limits—and certainly drew attention to the pervasive role of money in Japanese politics. 


For nearly two years before going 
public, Ezoe and other Recruit officials 
commonly offered stock shares at about 
$20 to selected individuals, many of 
them in the Diet and the bureaucracy. 
Once the stock started trading on the 
open market and soared in value, many 
of the recipients sold their shares, reap- 
ing hefty profits. Frequently, the trans- 
actions were recorded in the names of 
aides or relatives. 

Aides and relatives of Takeshita and 
his predecessor, former Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone, are known to have 
purchased shares of Recruit Cosmos— 
12,000 and 29,000 respectively. Both 
men deny personal involvement. Those 
transactions, Takeshita declared last 
week, were “their personal dealings, not 
mine.” 

What's wrong in all this? In Japan 
distributing stock before a firm goes pub- 
lic is not illegal; in fact, many newly 
formed companies routinely ask banks 
and other firms to purchase a portion of 
their unlisted stock before the public sale 
to prevent market volatility once it is 
trading. But prosecutors in the Recruit 
case intend to prove that the offers in 
many cases constituted bribes in ex- 
change for anticipated political and busi- 
ness favors. If the prosecutors find evi- 





dence of a political quid pro quo, 
recipients could be charged with accept- 
ing bribes. 

While Takeshita maintains that he 
did not profit from stock deals, he did fi- 
nally acknowledge receiving from Recruit 
sizable gifts in other forms. The Prime 
Minister conceded that in 1986 and 1987 
the company donated $259,000 to his po- 
litical organizations. He also admitted 
that Recruit bought more than $570,000 
worth of tickets to two fund-raisers held 
for him in Tokyo and Iwate prefecture in 
May 1987. Such contributions are not ille- 
gal, but these may have exceeded legal 
limits imposed after the Tanaka scandal. 


J apan is no different from other indus- 
trialized countries in permitting indi- 
vidual and corporate contributions to pol- 
iticians, parties and causes. But the 
amounts allowed in Japanese politics are 
large by any measure, and the system has 
long tentacles. Takeshita, like other L.D.P. 
faction leaders, used the huge sums he 
raised to aid the political careers of lower- 
ranking members in his faction. 

Diet members of all ranks, moreover, 
are routinely expected to ante up for their 
constituents at weddings, funerals and 
other rites of passage. A survey of 89 Diet 
members by the daily Asahi Shimbun 


showed that each spent about $4,200 a 
month on an average of seven weddings 
and 27 funerals. Thus, despite the call by 
Takeshita and others for campaign- 
financing reform, University of Tokyo po- 
litical scientist Takashi Inoguchi remains 
pessimistic. Says he: “How can we carry 
out reforms when even the voters are get- 
ting money?” 

Reforming the system could take a 
very long time. More immediately, Ta- 
keshita is eager just to get the Recruit scan- 
dal behind him. For one thing, the Diet’s 
| Opposition forces are holding hostage the 
nation’s budget, which should have been in 
place April 1. They refuse to debate it until 
the L.D.P. agrees to allow Nakasone to tes- 
tify under oath about his role in the Recruit 
affair. For another, Takeshita must set a 
date for elections to the Diet’s upper house 
by Aug. 13, and in the poisonous atmo- 
sphere created by Recruit, the L.D.P.’s 
chances of winning the 54 seats it needs to 
retain a majority are less than certain. Fi- 
nally, Takeshita’s own lease on party and 
government office comes due in October, 
and he wants to reclaim it for another two- 
year term. Should he fail to do so, the Re- 
| cruit fiasco could be the reason. April may 

yet prove the cruelest month for Noboru 
| Takeshita. —By William R. Doerner. Reported 
| by Barry Hillenbrand and Kumiko Makihara/Tokyo 
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World Notes 





Wary Peace, 
No Retreat 


A fitful peace descended last 
week on Namibia as the long- 
time South African colony 
struggled to carry out its Unit- 
ed Nations-supervised transi- 
tion toward independence. 
There were only a few clashes 
between guerrillas of the South 
West Africa People’s Organi- 
zation and local and South Af- 
rican security forces; the fight- 
ing had killed 293 during the 
first three weeks of the transi- 
tion. Some 1,000 SWAPO forces 


WEST GERMANY 
Downin 
The Dumps 





Has the old magic vanished? 


BRITAIN 


Bedlam in the 
Bleachers 


A capacity crowd had turned 
out for the Football Associa- 
tion Cup semifinal last week 
at the 54,000-seat Hillsbor- 
ough stadium in Sheffield, 
South Yorkshire. As Liver- 
pool and Nottingham Forest 
faced off on the field, throngs 
of fans without tickets poured 
through a gate that had been 
opened by police. Seven min- 
utes into the game, a surge of 
spectators pushed into the 
packed standing room, crush- 
ing those in front against 
metal barriers. One of the 








remained in Namibia rather 
than returning to bases more 
than 100 miles north, beyond 
the border in Angola. 
Commission members 
monitoring the border situa- 
tion formally declared SWA- 
PO’s presence in Namibia a vi- 
olation of the peace accord and 
instructed the rebels to return 
to Angola. The U.N. belatedly 
began deploying, but at week’s 
end only a handful of rebels 
had surrendered, apparently 
because assembly points were 
also manned by Namibian se- 
curity forces. Some chose in- 
stead to make their own way 
over the border. a 


Barely three months ago, the 
staid political weekly Die Zeit 
commented that Helmut 
Kohl's control was so unchal- 
lenged that it would be 
hard to imagine Bonn 
without him as Chancel- 
lor. How quickly things 
change. Germany has a 
high standard of living 
and low inflation, but the 
latest polls suggest that if 
elections were held now, 
Kohl’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Union would be 
soundly trounced. 

Kohl tried to halt the 
popularity slide by re- 
shuffling his Cabinet last 
week, but the move only 
underscored his political 
weakness. Among those 
ousted was disruptive 











barriers gave way, and at 
least 93 people were killed. 

Dead and injured fans lay 
strewn across the field. After 
calm had been restored, Foot- 
ball Association officials 
promised a “full investigation” 
into the tragedy. Among the 
questions: Why did police fail 
to control the overflow crowd? 
And who authorized the open- 
ing of the gate? Said British 
Sport Minister Colin Moyni- 
han: “This is a tragic day for 
sport, football and the country 
as a whole.” 

British soccer has been 
plagued by a series of fatal 
mishaps. During a 1985 soc- 
cer game in Bradford, Eng- 
land, fire engulfed the grand- 





oy 


A Swapo fighter surrenders to the U.N., but many others are wary 








Defense Minister Rupert 
Scholz. Recent controversies 
concerning West German in- 
volvement in Libya’s suspect- 
ed chemical-weapons plant, 
local political scandals and 
resentment over unpopular 


| tax and health-care reforms 


don’t fully explain the public 
disenchantment that first 
showed up earlier this year in 
municipal elections. “I be- 
lieve there is a kind of gam- 
bler’s attitude in parts of the 
electorate,” says Otto Lambs- 
dorff, chairman of the cen- 
trist Free Democratic Party. 
“They are saying that every- 
thing is so comfortable, they 
can try something different.” 
A related reason, however, 
may be growing boredom 
with Kohl's stolid style. s 


stand, killing 56 fans. The 
same year, 39 people died at 
Heysel Stadium in Brussels 
after Liverpool hooligans at- 
tacked supporters of the rival 
Italian team, touching off a 
lethal stampede. As a result, 
the Union of European Foot- 
ball Associations banned 
English clubs indefinitely and 
barred Liverpool from play- 
ing in Europe for an addi- 
tional three seasons. 


For British soccer fans, last | 


week's tragedy could not have 
come at a more inopportune 
time. Only four days earlier the 
U.E.F.A. had decided to re-ad- 
mit English clubs in the 1990- 
91 season, subject to British 
government approval. a 
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Narrowing the 
Suspects List 


Four months after Pan Am 
Flight 103 was blown up by a 
bomb concealed in a radio-cas- 
sette player, nobody has been 
charged with the crime. But 
U.S. Government sources say 
it is now believed that the 
bomb was carried onto the 
Boeing 747, apparently un- 
knowingly, by a passenger who 
died in the explosion. 

The USS. sources say the in- 
vestigation has narrowed down 
to between five and ten passen- 
gers. One of these is Khalid 
Jaafar, a Lebanese-American 
student en route from Frankfurt 
to Detroit to visit his parents. 
They say he could not be the 
unwitting bomber, as a photo- 
graph taken before his depar- 
ture shows him carrying only a 
soft-sided bag. Still, Jaafar 
could have been given another 
suitcase, one containing the 
bomb, before boarding the 
doomed flight at Frankfurt. 





A tragic dupe or simply a victim? 


1ONs 0349 


dvs. 
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1983 Car and Driver len Best List. 
1984 Car and Driver len Best List. 
1985 Car and Driver len Best List. 
1986 Car and Driver len Best List. 
1987 Car and Driver Ien Best List. 
1988 Car and Driver Ien Best List. 
1989 Car and Driver Ien Best List. 


‘There’sa pattern here somewhere. 





The Accord LXi. EOREIES 





Gene rm ese and Danny Glover. 
A friendship forged by danger. 


Gene Hackman and Danny BB: ES 






Glover star in a riveting true —_ a1 


story with brilliant pertor- 
mances by Oscar Winning 
Hackman (“The French Con- 

nection,’ ning’ 
s Big sippi Burning’ 


3 Danny il 2 

Put (“Lethal Weapon’). PE: rea 
Bat 21. War isn’t always e 

about enemies. 
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The Mystery of U 


In the music biz, platinum is the most 
important color, and Vivid, the debut 
album by LIVING COLOUR, comes in 
that shade. “It took almost a year for 
the album to get any real attention,” 
says VERNON REID, who founded the 
New York City-based band. Now the 
group, including WILL CALHOUN, 
MUZZ SKILLINGS and lead singer 
COREY GLOVER, has become the first 
black rock band to find mainstream ac- 
ceptance since the breakup of SLY 
AND THE FAMILY STONE in the '70s. 
Its single, Cult of Personality, is zoom- 
ing up the charts and burning up MTV. 
“Why would four young blacks do 
something completely defined as a 
white thing?” asks Reid, and then an- 
swers himself. “We don't have to be 
certain things to be a rock-'n-roll 
band.” But why spell color with a u? “It 
just looked so mysterious. All that falls 
flat in London, where everything with 
color has a u. But here it does stand 
out.” Vividly. 

















Baby Talk 


The stork is a big bird, but 
that's not how babies are de- 
livered on Sesame Street. 
The show isn't ready to ex- 
plain how it’s done, but, says 
writer Sonia Manzano, “we 
talk about how the baby 
breathes in the belly, how it 
moves, that it can hear.” The 
baby, whose sex is being kept 
a secret, will be born on the 
May 12 episode to Luis (Emi- 
lio Delgado) and Maria (Man- 
zano), married on the show 
last year. Big Bird, that eter- 
nal hatchling, is very excited. 
Says he: “There'll be some- 
body who has to go to bed 
earlier than I do.” 





Czar Dust 








Purloined 
Letters 


The royal mail can be a royal 


Glasnost took a grave turn last week, 
when Soviet writer GELI RYABOV 
claimed he had found the bodies of 
CZAR NICHOLAS Il and his family. Rya- 
bov says they were dumped into a pit 
near Sverdlovsk after the 1918 Bol- 
shevik massacre. As for the Czar's 
daughter ANASTASIA, who some say 
survived, apparently her remains, too, 
are in the pit. 








pain. Just ask Princess Anne 
Two weeks ago, an unidenti- 
fied man handed the Sun, a 
London tabloid, four enve- 
lopes addressed to the prin- 
cess and taken from her 
briefcase. The letters were 
written by Timothy Laurence, 
34, an aide to Anne’s mother 
Elizabeth ll. “Dashing Queen's 


equerry is ‘besotted’ with 
Princess Anne and believes 
she loves him too,” the Sun 
reported, quoting friends of 
Laurence, who is seen above 
in black top hat. The tabloids 
spun tales of secret trysts and 
phone calls between Laur- 
ence and Anne, 38, who is of- 
ten apart from her husband 
of 15 years, Mark Phillips 
Oddly, the Sun has turned 
the letters over to Scot- 
land Yard without publish- 
ing their contents 
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Friend or Foe? 


The FSX becomes a symbol of mounting strain between the U.S. and Japan 





BY JOHN GREENWALD 





ers were the first to fall. Then 
Japanese firms rolled through 
markets ranging from autos to 
semiconductors. Now many Washington 
politicians fear that U.S. plans to develop 
the FSX fighter jet with Japan could give 
Tokyo a vital jump start in the aerospace 
industry, one of the few high-technology 
fields in which American companies still 
dominate. The growing outcry has trans- 
formed the proposed jet, an advanced ver- 
sion of the F-16, into a powerful symbol of 
the rising tensions between two countries 
that are close military and diplomatic al- 
lies but also archrivals for the economic 
leadership of the world. “What we're see- 
ing is the emergence of an entirely new 
concept of national security,” says Wis- 
consin Democrat Les Aspin, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
“Tt embraces economics and competitive, 
commercial relations.” 





Any Japanese inroads in aerospace 


— | would be a serious blow to U.S. industrial 
merican television manufactur- | 


might. American manufacturers exported 
$26.9 billion worth of passenger planes 
and military aircraft and missiles in 1988, 
which gave the U.S. a $17.9 billion surplus 
in aerospace trade. These were precious 
exports, considering that the U.S. ran an 
overall trade deficit of $119.8 billion last 
year; the gap with Japan alone was $52.1 
billion. U.S. trade woes were underscored 
last week when the Government reported 
that the deficit during February widened 
to $10.5 billion, up 21% from the previous 
month. The major cause: a fresh flood of 
imports from Japan 

Mindful of polls showing that many 
Americans are more fearful of Japan’s 
economy than of the Soviet Union's mili- 
tary strength, President Bush has made 
the FSX an example of US. willingness to 
get tough with Japan by reopening an 
agreement that the Reagan Administra- 
tion had considered closed. For the sec- 








dent last week demanded that Tokyo 
clarify terms of the FSX deal. 

Under the original agreement 
reached last November, Japan’s Mitsubi- 
shi Heavy Industries would design the 
fighter (top speed: 1,300 m.p.h.) in coop- 
eration with St. Louis—based General 
Dynamics. The deal guaranteed U.S. con- 
tractors 40% of the $1.2 billion develop- 
ment budget and allowed access to the se- 
crets of advanced Japanese radar gear 
and composite materials. But Bush wants 
further assurances that American firms 
will receive 40% of the $5 billion to $10 
billion in production contracts for as 
many as 170 fighters, which are to be de- 
ployed in the late 1990s. 

The Administration’s hard line has 
settled a feud between the Defense De- 
partment, which has championed the 
FSX deal as a strategic and technological 
boon for the U.S., and the Commerce De- 
partment, which challenged it as a give- 
away of fighter technology to Japan. Both 


ond time since he took office, the Presi- | agencies now support the White House 
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position. Says Defense Secretary Richard 
Cheney: “My hope is that we'll be able to 
get that clarification and resolve our dif- 
ferences with the Japanese.” 

Yet some congressional leaders insist 
that the agreement is nearly beyond re- 
pair. Says California Democrat Mel Le- 
vine, a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee: “I just don’t think we 
should help Japan build its own jet fighter 
when the U.S. already builds the best- 
quality, best-priced jet fighters in the 
world. Japan should buy the product from 
us.” FSX opponents contend that if Japan 
wants to retain access to American mar- 
kets, it should be willing to buy goods that 
the U.S. produces at competitive quality 
and prices. They claim that Congress will 
reject the jet agreement when Bush finally 
submits it for review, unless the deal con- 
tains major Japanese concessions. Yet the 
opponents would almost certainly lack 
the votes to override a presidential veto of 
any blocking legislation. 

The congressional outcry reflects frus- 
tration over the U.S. trade deficit, as well 
as the feeling among many legislators that 
Japan has refused to throw its markets 
wide open to American goods. Time and 
again the U.S. has negotiated trade agree- 
ments with Tokyo only to find Japanese 
buyers still reluctant to pull out their 
checkbooks as often as U.S. politicians 
would like. In 1986, for example, Tokyo 
agreed to help U.S. companies win a 20% 
share of the Japanese semiconductor 
market by 1991. While American micro- 
chip sales in Japan rose sharply last year, 
thanks to an expanding market, US. 
companies have increased their share of 
the total to only 10.5%. 

Congress paved the way for sharp 
US. retaliation by passing landmark 
trade legislation last year that may cause 
further friction between the two countries. 
The law has a provision dubbed Super 301 
that requires the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive to identify by May 30 those countries 
that systematically restrict U.S. access to 
their markets. The Super 301 offenders 
must then agree to lift their barriers or 
face U.S. import restrictions on their 
goods. Says Missouri Republican John 
Danforth, a member of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee: “I would really be star- 
tled, and very disturbed, if Japan were not 
on the list.” 

Ironically, the latest round of Japan 
bashing comes at a time when Tokyo be- 
lieves it has been doing its best to improve 
US. trade ties. Last year Japan dropped 
quotas on beef and citrus imports and be- 
gan to open its construction market to 
US. firms. “Through hard joint effort we 
put a lot of thorny issues behind us,” says 
Peter Y. Sato, director general of the eco- 
nomic affairs bureau of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. “Yet Americans are not 
satisfied with the speed.” Other leaders 
see the FSX wrangle as a dramatic symp- 
tom of unreasonable U.S. demands. 
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At one point in the mid-1980s, Japan 
intended to build its own jet to patrol Pa- 
cific sea-lanes and provide air support for 
its defense forces. Washington offered in- 
stead to sell Japan planes that could be 
modified by adding new technologies, but 
Tokyo complained that the jets did not 
meet its military requirements. After the 
US. pressed the issue, Tokyo and Wash- 
ington agreed last year to design the FSX 
(for Fighter Support Experimental), an 
advanced aircraft that would add new 
electronics and wings to the F-16 fuselage. 

But the Reagan Administration’s 
agreement ran into turbulence during two 
of Bush’s National Security Council ses- 
sions in mid-March. Outspoken oppo- 
nents included White House chief of staff 
John Sununu, a former engineering pro- 
fessor, who argued that the U.S. risked 
losing the technological edge represented 
by the plane’s so-called source codes, 
which coordinate its electronic features. 
The doubters were joined by Secretary of 
Commerce Robert Mosbacher, who says 
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he wanted to ensure that “this aviation 
technology, which has taken so many 
years of blood, sweat, tears and money to 
develop, did not instantly allow our big- 
gest competitor to catch right up.” After 
hearing the objections, Bush decided to 
reopen the agreement and press Japan for 
safeguards, including a clearer under- 
standing of what the U.S. would gain from 
the project and the technological secrets it 
could withhold from the Japanese. 

For its part, the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment, based on its history of cooperation 
with the Japanese Defense Agency, sees 
few dangers in the FSX. Pentagon plan- 
ners say the Japanese will learn little from 
the aging F-16 airframe. At the same 
time, the Pentagon covets Japan’s minia- 
turized phased-array radar technology, 
which will use thousands of tiny, indepen- 
dent sensors to sweep large sections of the 
sky. The new radar will provide sharper 
resolution and greater range than tradi- 
tional back-and-forth scanners. In addi- 
tion, the Japanese will pay for the devel- 
opment of a larger, stronger and lighter 
wing for the F-16. 

Proponents of the deal believe the 
bulk of technology flow will be from Ja- 
pan to the U.S. Edward Bursk, chairman 
of the Aerospace Industries Association 
of America’s International Council, told 
Congress last month he thought the 
agreement was fair. Said Bursk: “The U.S. 
technology involved in FSX is at a reason- 
able level and under U.S. Government 
control,” adding that Japan could build a 
comparable plane by itself. 

To those who argue that the FSX will 
help Japan become a major power in civil 
aviation, the deal’s supporters reply that 
Tokyo already has entered the field with 
willing help from U.S. aerospace firms. 
Japan is developing an advanced jet en- 
gine with US., British, Italian and West 
German companies and is building a 
rocket that may launch a two-ton satellite 
into orbit by 1992. 

The Bush Administration, in asking 
for safeguards in the deal, is not trying to 
crush Japan’s aerospace ambitions or 
force Tokyo to buy wholly U.S.-made 
planes off the shelf. Rather the struggle 
over the FSX appears to mark the start of 
a new get-tough era in U.S. relations with 
its trading partners. Armed with the Su- 
per 301 weapon provided by Congress, the 
White House in coming months could 
bring actions against Japan if the U.S. de- 
termines that Tokyo has failed to open its 
markets for everything from weather sat- 
ellites to financial services. Moreover, the 
Administration now considers U.S. indus- 
trial competitiveness to be as essential as 
tanks or missiles to American security. 
“Trade is defense,” says Clyde Prestowitz, 
a former U.S. trade negotiator. “We must 
recognize the nature of the game.” George 
Bush, for one, seems determined to play 
harder. — Withreporting by Gisela Bolte and 
Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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An Oil Slick Trips Up Exxon 





Huge lawsuits and a budding boycott confront the company 


ot since the energy shocks of the 

1970s has a Big Oil company been so 
vilified. From corner filling stations to the 
halls of Congress, Exxon came under at- 
tack last week for its role in the Alaskan 
oil spill. In Washington leaders of two 
consumer groups gathered near an Exxon 
station to call for a nationwide boycott of 
the company’s products. On New York’s 
Long Island, Suffolk County Executive 
Pat Halpin said the local government 
would cut its contractual ties with Exxon 
as a supplier. In California a lawsuit was 
filed that accused the oil company of 


cost of cleaning up the spill. Across the 
U.S. average gasoline prices since the spill 
have risen more than 8¢ per gal., to a 
three-year high of more than $1.04, at 
least partly because of the interruption of 
shipments from the Alaskan pipeline. 

Exxon helped fuel the anger last 
week, when the company’s Alaska coordi- 
nator, Don Cornett, admitted that the oil 
company would add some of the cleanup 
costs to the price of its products. Said he: 
“If it gets to the consumer, that’s where it 
gets. It’s just like any other cost of doing 
business.” Urging Exxon customers to re- 
spond by cutting up their charge cards, Ed 
Rothschild, spokesman for the Washing- 
ton-based Citizen Energy/Labor Coali- 
tion, declared, “Consumers do not have to 
be added to the list of Exxon’s victims.” 

Until the grounding of the Exxon 
Valdez on March 24, the largest U.S. oil 
company had been cruising along with a | 
good reputation and 1988 profits of $5.3 
billion. But now Exxon faces 
not only a public outcry but 
also a financial liability that 
could dent its earnings and 
preoccupy its managers for 
years. Some 20 class-action 
lawsuits have already been 
filed on behalf of Alaskan 
fishermen and_ businesses. 
The company is even getting 
something of a cold shoulder 
on Wall Street, where last 
week it ran into unexpected 
trouble selling a $110 mil- 
lion issue of two-year bonds, 
a modest offering for a behe- 
moth with annual revenues 
of $88.6 billion. 

Exxon’s liability could 
be aggravated by its appar- 
ent negligence in putting one 
of its largest tankers in the 
hands of a known alcoholic, 
Captain Joseph Hazelwood, 














the time of the accident. Last week Ex- 
xon’s failure to keep tabs on Hazelwood 
was underscored by Bruce Amero, a for- 
mer employee, who went public with 
claims that the captain was often drunk 
on duty. Amero, who worked under Ha- 


zelwood as second mate from 1980 
through 1982, is suing Exxon for $2 mil- 
lion in damages in New York State Su- 
preme Court in Manhattan. Charging 
that Hazelwood’s “abuse and _harass- 


ment” caused him to suffer a nervous 
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Seals bob in the crude-covered waters of Alaska’s Prince William Sound 








breakdown, Amero has testified that a 
bad joke had been making the rounds in 
the Exxon fleet: “Where Joe Hazelwood 
is captain, Jack Daniel’s is the chief 
mate.” 

Some oil-industry experts have al- 
leged that Exxon’s sluggish initial re- 
sponse to the Alaskan accident was partly 
the result of another corporate lapse: the 
reduction of its spill-management staff 
during cost cutting in the mid-1980s. The 
company lost nine of its top environmen- 
tal and spill-control officers, including 
scientist G.P. Canevari, the inventor of 
Corexit 9527, a commonly used oil-slick 
dispersant. 

In an interview with TIME, Exxon 
President Lee Raymond contended that 
the company has 1,000 employees trained 
in spill-response measures and denied 
that the oil giant had grown complacent. 
Said he: “The day before the spill hap- 
pened, Exxon had a reputation worldwide 
as an excellent operating company, and 
one that was sensilive to all these kinds of 
issues. We are still the same operating 
company, and we're still sensitive. In my 
view this [spill] is an aberration.” 

So far, Exxon’s cleanup project, now 
under the command of the U.S. Coast 
Guard, has suffered from disorganization. 
Last week Dennis Kelso, commissioner of 
Alaska’s Department of Environment 
Conservation, charged that Exxon’s ef- 
forts to clean up the beaches have been 
“entirely inadequate.” Only 21,000 bbl. of 
oil, barely 9% of the 240,000 bbl. that 
were spilled, have been recovered. Au- 
thorities have already counted more than 
160 sea otters and 1,300 birds that have 
died from the oil. 

The spill is likely to curb Alaskan de- 
velopment opportunities for Exxon and 
other oil companies. On Capitol Hill leg- 
islation that would have 
opened up the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge to oil 
and gas exploration was 
shelved last week because of 
political outrage over the 
spill, though supporters of 
development vow to push for 
a bill ata later date. 

In many respects, blame 
for the spill could be shared 
by everyone from heedless 
lawmakers to gas-guzzling 
American consumers. But 
since Exxon is the most vul- 
nerable and in many ways 
deserving target of anger, 
the company no doubt hopes 
the cleanup crews make sub- 
stantial headway in the next 
few weeks on the waters and 
beaches of Alaska. 

— By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Stephen Pomper/ 
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At least 160 sea otters and 1,300 birds have died from the spill. 


New York, with other bureaus 
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oe 1989 Mazda 929: f 


performance is tk 


For years, those who sought the highest accepted the high prices these automobiles 
level of luxury have turned to traditional commanded. It is into this rather wide gap that 
luxury sedans. And accepted the modest the Mazda 929 moves with effortless grace. 
performance they offered. While those look- The 929's 3.0-litre 18-valve fuel-injected 
ing for both luxury and high performance V6 power plant, remarkably sophisticated sus- 
have turned to the sedans of Europe. And pension system and electronically controlled 
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1 those who believe 
e greatest luxury of all. 


) four-speed automatic transmission combine Yet Mazda 929 is hardly an extravagance. 

' to make ita true driver's car. And 929's agile And the 929’s 36-month or 50000-mile 
handling and sure road manners give it the “bumper-to-bumper warranty”is clear proof 
exceptional all-around performance normally — of the confidence Mazda has in its quality. 
associated with the world’s most expensive So discover Mazda 929. For the luxury 
high-performance luxury sedans. of high performance. 
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| An inside look at a 
high-performance luxury sedan. 


The Mazda W, 


The Mazda 929's redefinition of luxury 
includes some very traditional elements. 
Inside the luxurious cabin, Passengers and 
driver alike enjoy 
the space and 


fine appoint- 

ments Ait 
youd 
expect 
to find in 


a sedan of 
thiscalibre. Le Mazda 929 
The 929’s ergonomically correct interior 


includes a driver's seat with five power and 
three manual adjustments. The electrically 









ay 


operated moonroof is standard. As are the 
power windows, cruise control, power door 
locks, and tilt/telescopic steering wheel. 
Rich leather seating surfaces are optional. 

A 100-watt, six-speaker AM/FM/cassette 
Stereo sound system (compact disc player 
is optional) and electronically controlled 
automatic air conditioning provide a level of 
comfort you might expect to experience only 
in your own living room. 

In point of fact, the interior of the Mazda 
929 illustrates the logic of luxury in a high- 
performance sedan. The Mazda Way. 

For more information call this toll-free 
number:800-424-0202 ext. 702. 


=, 
fs) *See your Mazda dealer for details 
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Power Station in a Pizza Box 





McNealy with the SPARCstation 1, which can execute 12 million instructions a second 


| Fast-rising Sun Microsystems delivers a hot new computer 


A Ss befits a precocious seven-year-old 
company, the workers at Sun Micro- 
systems enjoy a good prank. On April 
Fools’ Day last year they turned the office 
of their 34-year-old chairman, Scott 
McNealy, into a putting green with au- 
thentic sod. This year they wrapped their 
headquarters building in Mountain View, 
Calif., with a layer of plastic wrap 

But when Sun’s workers turn to busi- 
ness 
high-powered computers in compact 
packages—they are all business. Already 
Sun has eclipsed Apollo Computer, once 
the dominant force in the booming work- 
station marketplace. Now Sun is crowd- 
ing Digital Equipment, a company 25 
years its senior and more than six times its 
size. This year, as Sun approaches $2 bil- 
lion in annual sales, even IBM can no 
longer ignore its rise. Says Robert Her- 
wick, who follows the industry for the in- 
vestment firm Hambrecht & Quist: 
“Clearly, Sun is the answer to a question.” 

The question: How much computing 
power can be packed onto a desktop? Last 
week the company gave a startling new 
answer by delivering its lowest-cost and 
most compact computer yet, the SPARC- 
station I. The machine is priced at $9,000, 
about the same as a top-of-the-line Apple 
Macintosh, yet Sun claims the SPARC- 
Station 1 has more than five times the 
power. The Sun machine’s main operat- 
ing unit is only the size of a pizza box; old- 
er units with equivalent power were too 
big to fit on a desktop. Two years in the 
making, SPARCstation | is able to exe- 
cute more than 12 million instructions a 
second. The computer also comes with a 
built-in audio system that can record and 








| pioneer 


play back sounds ranging from voice mail 
to rock 'n’ roll 

Until recently the clientele for Sun 
workstations has consisted mainly of sci- 
enlists and engineers. But gradually other 
users in search of higher performance 
have been attracted to the machines. The 
Houston Chronicle has 65 Sun computers 
in place for its printers and artists, and 


| will soon add 35 more; Greenwich Capi- 
producing workstations, which are | 


tal, a Connecticut bond-trading firm, uses 
five dozen Sun machines 

One reason Sun's computers have 
been so popular is that they use an indus- 
trial-strength operating system called 
Unix. First developed by AT&T, Unix 
enables computers to do several jobs at 
once and allows a network of machines to 
share information and computing power 
While Unix systems are generally too 
complex for casual users to operate, Sun’s 
newer models are designed to be friendli- 
er to novices. The SPARCstation | begins 
to bridge the gap between workstations 


and personal computers 


Yet Sun will not have the workstation 
market all to itself. Last week a major 
competitor, Hewlett-Packard, said it had 
reached an agreement to buy workstation 
Apollo for $476 million. The 
merger will give Hewlett-Packard more 
than 30% of the workstation market, sup- 
planting Sun (28%) as the top manufac- 


| turer. But the workstation market is ex- 


pected to grow some 44% this year, to 
nearly $6 billion, leaving plenty of 
room for expansion. Says William Joy, 
Sun's president of research and 
development: “The action is on the 
desktop. That’s where most of the people 
are.” By J. Madeleine Nash/San Francisco 
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Where’s My 
Escape Hatch? | 


Ueberroth’s deal stalls, 
leaving Eastern in limbo 


he deal collapsed as if it had been hit 

by wind shear. Just five days after an- 
nouncing his $464 million takeover of | 
strikebound and bankrupt Eastern Air 
Lines, former Baseball Commissioner Pe- 
ter Ueberroth abruptly delivered a very 
different message last week. Said he: “Our 
agreement with Texas Air is terminated, 
it’s finished, it’s over.” 

When is a deal not a deal? Buyout 
agreements are getting trickier because 
they now bristle with escape hatches. Last 
month Donald Trump balked on his $365 
million pact to buy Eastern’s shuttle when 
the airline sought bankruptcy protections 
Brandishing a clause that allowed him to 
dicker on the price if shuttle business fell 
off before his deal closed, Trump pres- 
sured Eastern into including four more 
airliners for the same price. The conces- 
sion was worth up to $26 million 

In Ueberroth’s deal, his special condi- 
tions were met when the airline’s pilots, 
machinists and flight attendants agreed to 
take $1.1 billion in wage and benefits cuts, 
spread over five years, in exchange for a 
30% ownership stake in the new compa- 
ny. But the unions had a condition too 
They demanded that Texas Air chief 
Frank Lorenzo step aside immediately so 
that a court-appointed trustee could su- 
pervise the reorganization process. Frank 
Carlucci, the former Secretary of Defense, 
had flown to New York 
City expecting to be ap- : 
pointed to the post 

When the deal unrav- 
eled, lawyers for East- 
ern’s creditors blamed & 
Lorenzo and the unions 
for fumbling the question 
of who’s in charge. But 
union lawyers said credi- 
tors had blocked the deal 
because they felt it did not spell out how 
Eastern would repay its debts. 

This week the federal bankruptcy 
court will decide what to do next. Texas 
Air wants to shrink Eastern to compact 
size, linking about 60 cities with 130 jet- 
liners, down from the 110 cities served 
by 250 planes before the strike began 
Another option, an auction to sell off 
Eastern in pieces to the highest bidders, 
could draw such expansion-minded air- 
lines as TWA, American and Delta 
Adding to the suspense, sources close to 
Ueberroth say his game may still go into 
extra innings a 





“It's finished” 
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Tobacco Road’s Dirty Ashtrays 


An heir to a cigarette fortune portrays a grim family legacy 


FF: Patrick Reynolds, 40, tobacco is 
the root of a small fortune and the ob- 
ject of a zealous crusade. A grandson of 
R.J. Reynolds, founder of the giant tobac- 
co company, Reynolds enjoyed a privi- 
leged prep-school upbringing in Connect- 
icut and Florida. But in the five years 
since he stubbed out his last cigarette, the 
sometime TV-and-film actor has become 
a militant antismoker 
Now Reynolds has co- 
written, with author Tom 
Shachtman, The Gilded 
Leaf (Little, Brown; 
$19.95), a moralistic tale 
about a fortune built on to- 
bacco and dissipated by 
reckless heirs. Says Reyn- 
olds: “The hand that fed 
me is the tobacco industry, 
and that same hand has 
killed millions of people.” 
Reynolds recounts that 
his grandfather was hesi- 
tant to cater to the budding 
cigarette craze in 1911 be- 


UP IN SMOKE: 


cause he feared that the smoke from the 
paper wrappers might be harmful. But 
when scientific tests seemed to prove oth- 
erwise, Reynolds made the fateful deci- 
sion to launch a new brand, Camel 

The resulting wealth, says Reynolds, 
ignited the flames of family ruin. De- 
spite the author’s wooden narration, he 
portrays a cast of heirs straight out of 





R.J. Reynolds sold it, son Dick (with wife Mari- 
anne) consumed it, grandson Patrick battles it 








SS 
Dynasty: wastrels, alcoholics and eccen- 
trics who became entangled in sordid 
divorces and murky crimes. Patrick’s 
uncle Smith Reynolds, a daredevil pilot, 
died of a gunshot wound and was 
deemed a suicide. The author suggests 
that his uncle’s second wife actually did | 
the deed. Patrick Reynolds rarely saw 
his father, R.J. (Dick) Reynolds Jr., a 
chain smoker and heavy drinker who 
married four times and died at 58 of 
emphysema 
No family member in 40 years has 
held a major job in the company, which 
merged with Nabisco in 1985. The last 
ties were cut in January, 
when heirs sold their stock 
to Kohlberg Kravis Rob- 
erts, the investment firm 
that bought RJR Nabisco 
for $25 billion. In his own 
small way, Patrick Reyn- 
olds has remained an an- 
noyance to relatives and 
cigarette makers alike. If 
his book is successful, he 
says, he will donate a sub- 
stantial portion of the prof- 
its to a lobbying group he is 
forming, the Foundation 
for a Smoke-Free America 
— By Janice Castro 

















Crackdown on the Swiss Laundry 


Stung by a scandal, the government aims to block drug money 





34 ehind every successful drug syndi- 
cate lies a complex mechanism for 
recycling bundles of tainted cash into re- 
spectable assets. But until two years ago, 
when Los Angeles narcotics officers 
seized three Zurich-bound suitcases 
stuffed with $2 million in currency, there 
was little hard evidence to implicate the 
venerable granite-walled banks of Swit- 
zerland in such schemes. Since then Swiss 
banks have been chastened by the disclo- 
sure that their accounts were used in a bil- 
lion-dollar money-laundering operation 
The resulting political scandal, in which 
the Justice Minister was forced to resign, 
ranks as the worst in modern Swiss 
history. 

In response, the Swiss government 
has promised to draft tough anti-launder- 
ing legislation by mid-May. Last week the 
federal banking commission announced 
that it will introduce stiff regulations on 
bank-note trading to prevent drug traf- 


fickers and other criminals from using the | 


country’s famed secret bank accounts 
The commission also published a 28-page 
report that faulted Crédit Suisse, which 
handled the bulk of the money in the bil- 


| tivities. Yet Switzerland is a 








CAPE'ST. MARY'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 





lion-dollar scheme, for inad- 
equately supervising its 
accounts. 

Money laundering is not 
a crime in Switzerland un- 
less it can be shown that the 
cash flows from criminal ac- 


magnet for money launder- ES 
ers because of its legitimate EV 
multibillion-dollar trade in 
foreign bank notes. As much © 
as 3,000 Ibs. of foreign cur- 
rency arrives daily at Zu- 
rich’s Kloten airport. Much 
of the cash represents earn- 
ings from tourism, which each country’s 
banks exchange for local currency. Swiss 
authorities are investigating charges that 
Lebanese currency dealer Barkev Magh- 


| arian, 35, and his brother Jean, 44, both of 


whom are now in custody, took advantage 
of that market by laundering around $1 
billion, a sum that allegedly included drug 
profits. At least some of the proceeds were 
reportedly sent back to drug kingpins in 
Los Angeles 

In a report last year on the money- 





A partner in crime? 


laundering affair. Swiss Federal Prosecu- 
tor Dick Marty mentioned the Zurich 
currency-dealing firm Sharkarchi Trad- 
ing. The company denies any involve- 
ment in money laundering. Shortly before 

publication of the prosecu- 


¢ tor’s report, Hans Kopp, a 
= prominent Zurich lawyer 
= and husband of Justice Min- 
2 ister Elisabeth Kopp, re- 
= signed his positions as a di- 
rector and vice chairman of 
Sharkarchi. Mrs. Kopp later 
resigned after admitting that 
she had warned her husband 
of the impending scandal. A 
criminal probe will deter- 
mine whether she violated 
official strictures of secrecy 
The laundering affair 
has focused attention on the 
need for other Swiss banking 
reforms. One possible target: the absence 
| of requirements for full, consolidated fi- 
nancial statements. Most Swiss banks use 
evasive but perfectly legal bookkeeping 
that eliminates disclosures about the per- 
formance of parts of their holdings. What 
remains to be seen is how vigorously the 
| banks will defend themselves against the 
| reform wave and whether their reputation 
| for probity and prudence will survive the 
fray —By Christine Gorman. Reported by 
Margaret Studer/Zurich and Adam Zagorin/Bern 
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LITIGATION 


Battle of 
The Bottoms 


The development was touted 
as the breakthrough of the dec- 
ade in the baby-care industry: 
superabsorbency in a thinner 
diaper. Procter & Gamble suc- 
cessfully test-marketed a dia- 
per containing wood-pulp fluff 
and gel materials in 1984 and 
soon afterward brought Ultra 
Pampers on the market. Before 
long, Kimberly-Clark intro- 
duced a competing product, 
Huggies Supertrim. Last week 








Tush tussle: Did Huggies copy the patented Pampers formula? 


both types of diapers were on 
display in a federal court in 
Charleston, S.C., where K-C is 
being sued for allegedly violat- 
ing P&G's patent on its super- 
absorbency design. 

The trial is a high-stakes 
duel between the two leaders 
in the $3.3 billion-a-year dis- 
posable-diaper business. P&G 
has about 47% and K-C 30% 
of the market. P&G wants its 
rival to stop manufacturing the 
superabsorbent Huggies. In its 
defense, K-C contends that it 
discovered the technology 
from its manufacture of tam- 
pons and adult diapers. a 








PHARMACEUTICALS 
Prescription 
For a Merger 


Tums, meet Tagamet. The 
race to create global pharma- 
ceutical companies inspired a 
transatlantic merger last week. 
London's Beecham Group, 
maker of Tums antacid, and 
Philadelphia’s SmithKline 
Beckman, developer of the 
anti-ulcer drug Tagamet, said 
they will form a company with 
more than $6.7 billion in total 
sales. The merged corporation, 
to be renamed SmithKline 
Beecham, will rank No. 2 in 
the pharmaceutical world to 
New Jersey-based Merck. 

The move comes none too 
soon for SmithKline, which has 
suffered from declining Taga- 














met sales as the once revolu- 
tionary drug faces increased 
competition. Industry experts 
see the two companies as a good 
match. Beecham, which also 
makes Brylcreem, has built 
strong European markets, 
while SmithKline prevails in 
North America and Japan. @ 








WALL STREET 


Big Brother 
Is Listening 


When anyone at Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert talks, the Gov- 
ernment may soon be listening. 
Last week the investment firm 
said it would submit to unprec- 
edented federal supervision as 
part of an agreement with the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to settle charges of in- 
sider trading and stock fraud. 
The deal will enable Drexel to 
proceed with a separate settle- 
ment of criminal charges, first 
announced last December, for 
which the firm will pay $650 
million in fines. 

Drexel’s pact with the SEC, 


which must be approved by a 
federal judge, will allow the 
firm to close the book on a 2%- 
year federal probe. But the 
price is high. The agreement 
puts Drexel on probation for 
three years and requires it to 
set up an oversight committee. 
The firm is also naming a new 


| chairman, former SEC head 


John Shad, to succeed Drexel’s 
Robert Linton. As expected, 
the deal forces Drexel to cut all 
ties to its former junk-bond 
king, Michael Milken, who is 
facing separate criminal 
charges of racketeering and 
securities fraud. Last week 
Milken agreed to set aside as- 
sets of at least $600 million, 
which could be forfeited if he is 
found guilty. w 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Shedding an 
Old Skin 


What do Consolidated Cigar 
and the Richmond Screw An- 
chor Co. have in common? 
Both were once owned by the 
quintessential conglomerate of 
the 1960s: Gulf & Western. 
The diverse mix of businesses 
proved so unmanageable by 
the early 1980s that G&W 
Chairman Martin Davis 
launched a campaign to spin 
off more than 100 subsidiaries. 
Last week the company once 
known as Engulf & Devour 
said it will sell one of its few re- 
maining divisions, Associates 
First Capital Corp., a financial 
services company. Davis hopes 
to use the estimated $3 billion 





Davis plans to go shopping 


in proceeds to assemble a 
world-class media and enter- 
tainment giant. The restruc- 
tured company, which already 
owns Paramount Pictures and 
Simon & Schuster/Prentice- 
Hall, will be renamed Para- 
mount Communications. a 





LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


A Matter of 
Tastelessness 


For vodka sippers who like to 
think they can discern the dif- 
ferences among brands, the ad 
slogan for Smirnoff might be 
an attractive come-on: “So su- 
perior you can taste it.” But the 
$10 million campaign has not 
gone down so smoothly with 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobac- 
co and Firearms, Last week 
the agency said the slogan does 
not conform to rules that pro- 


hibit distillers from claiming 
special qualities for spirits they 
sell as vodka. The agency de- 
fines vodka as “without dis- 
tinctive character, aroma, taste 
or color.” 

Heublein, which manufac- 
tures Smirnoff in Connecticut, 
hopes to persuade the Govern- 
ment that its slogan is within 
the law. The Smirnoff brand 


| remains the best-selling vodka 


in the U.S. market, but it faces 
growing competition from 
such trendy brands as Swe- 
den’s Absolut and the Soviet 
Union’s Stolichnaya. a 
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He wants to offer full service 
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banking at every branch. But 
how can he do it without duplicat- technological leadership to help 
ing his departments? With our 


central office-based ESSX “service. 


the customer improve productivity 





. = overall. And with our people and 
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Fusion Fever Is on the Rise 








A widely hailed experiment gains support, but doubts remain 


here will it all end? Fusion fever 
continued to rage throughout the 

scientific world last week, causing many 
ordinarily cautious scientists to jabber as 
though the revolution they hope for had 
already occurred, Cold fusion, the contro- 
versial “discovery” announced last month 
at the University of Utah, was proclaimed 
by one researcher to be “perhaps as signif- 
icant as the invention of the wheel.”” An- 
other said it “may be the most important 
discovery since fire.” Most scientists are 
still dubious, especially about claims that 
the experiment produced four times the 
energy it consumed, but the prospect of 
virtually limitless energy has generated 
an unprecedented level of excitement 
Dozens of labs are working feverishly to 
re-create the potentially historic experi- 
ment—with confusingly mixed results 

The uproar transformed last week’s 
meeting of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety in Dallas into the scientific equivalent 
| of a championship basketball game. The 
Dallas conference packed in some 7,000 
chemists hoping for what society execu- 
tive director John Crum called “the expe- 
| rience ofa lifetime.” The crowd was there 
to hear chemistry’s new superstar, B 
Stanley Pons, describe and defend the ex- 
periment that had catapulted him and 
British colleague Martin Fleischmann to 
instant fame only a few weeks earlier 
Pons and Fleischmann claim to have pro- 
duced controlled nuclear fusion in a jar at 
room temperature. If Pons, a professor at 
the University of Utah, and Fleischmann, 
of the University of Southampton in Eng- 
land, are correct, and if the process can be 
harnessed economically on a large scale, 
the world’s energy problems are over 

Those are big ifs, as evidenced by the 
preliminary results emerging from dozens 
of labs in the U.S. and abroad. The 
data provided new support for the 
notion that cold fusion is real, but 
none of the experiments were com- 
plete or totally convincing. Re- 
searchers at Texas A&M University 
said they too had produced excess 
energy in the form of heat, though 
less than in the original experiment 
Scientists at Georgia Tech, using a 
similar device, said they had detect- 
ed excess neutrons, subatomic parti- 
cles that are a normal by-product of 
fusion—although they later an- 
nounced that their experiment may 
have been flawed 

At the University of Washing- 
ton, two graduate students reported 
finding tritium, another fusion waste 











In Dallas, chemist Pons was the superstar 


The most important discovery since fire? 


product, in their version of the experi- 
ment. A scientist in Moscow asserted that 
he too had found evidence of cold fusion 
And M.LT. filed for patents based on a re- 
searcher’s theoretical model of how fusion 
in a jar might work 

Nonetheless, while the evidence is 
suggestive, there is still no clear under- 
standing of what is going on. In their ex- 
periment, Pons and Fleischmann im- 
mersed electrodes of palladium and 
platinum in a bath of heavy water—water 


whose ordinary hydrogen has been re- 
placed with an isotope called deuterium 
When they passed a current through the 
| electrodes, the contraption produced 
heat. They concluded that deuterium tons 
had moved into the spaces between palla- 
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Brookhaven physicist Lynn hopes to have answers soon 











dium atoms and fused together to form 
helium, giving off heat in the process 

That theory, however, is much doubted 
by many physicists who have labored for 
decades to achieve controlled fusion. Says 
Robert Conn, director of UCLA’s Institute 
of Plasma and Fusion Research: “Fusion 
events should produce radiation [such as 
neutrons and gamma rays], and radiation 
can be measured. If it’s really fusion and 
there’s no radiation, then it’s Nirvana.” 
Considering the amount of heat that Pons 
and Fleischmann reported, physicists say, 
the accompanying radiation should have 
killed them. That means either that an un- 
usual sort of fusion took place—a theory 
held by some—or that the two scientists 
have made a big mistake. One possibility is 
that they have overlooked some kind of 
chemical reaction as the source of the heat 
L ast week’s results, while they seemed 

promising, had a hurried, slapdash 
quality to them. The jury-rigged experi- 
ments were based largely on what re- 
searchers had seen in the popular press 
and copies of the sketchy initial paper by 
Pons and Fleischmann, which began cir- 
culating by fax machine almost at once 
At Texas A&M, chemists reported they 
had measured between 60% and 80% 
more heat energy coming out of the ex- 
periment than had gone in, But they had 
to try the experiment five times before it 
worked. They did not even attempt to de- 
tect any neutrons being given off. And 
Georgia Tech's effort, patched together 
with deuterium from a local chemical out- 
fit and palladium ordered from a Chicago 
precious-metals dealer, had a serious flaw 
The neutron counter that indicated fusion 
was apparently not working properly 
Said team leader James Mahaffey to the 
Atlanta Constitution: “1 have really been 
in agony. The announcement was impetu- 
ous. The problem is that this is like a 
race.” Even Pons’ appearance in Dallas 
was marred, when some members of the 
audience sharply questioned his tech- 
niques and thoroughness 

More exhaustive tests are under 
way. Among the most promising Is a 
collaboration between Brookhaven 
National Laboratory and Yale Uni- 
versity. Says Moshe Gai, a Yale 
physicist who is a member of the 
team: “We've got first-class chem- 
ists and physicists and an array of 
neutron detectors.’ Brookhaven 
physicist Kelvin Lynn believes they 
should know very soon whether last 
month’s announcements represent 
an unidentified chemical reaction or 
an unsuspected form of fusion. The 
world hardly wait for an 
answer By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta and 
Dick Thompson/Dallas 
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How America Has 





Workers are weary, parents are frantic and even children haven’t a momer 





BY NANCY GIBBS 





All my possessions for a moment of 
time. 

—Queen Elizabeth I, with her dying 

breath, 1603 


terruption, at your leisure .. 

it down. It’s not for 

Congratulations. 
If, like almost everyone else, you're 
| trying to do something else at the same 
time—if you are stuck in traffic, waiting 
in the airport lounge, watching the news, 
if you're stirring the soup, shining your 
shoes, drying your hair ... read on. Or 
hire someone to read it for you and give 
you a report. 

There was once a time when time was 
money. Both could be wasted or both well 
spent, but in the end gold was the richer 
prize. As with almost any commodity, 
however, value depends on scarcity. And 
these are the days of the time famine. 
Time that once seemed free and elastic 
has grown tight and elusive, and so our 
measure of its worth is dramatically 
changed. In Florida a man bills his oph- 
thalmologist $90 for keeping him waiting 
an hour. In California a woman hires 
somebody to do her shopping for her—out 


. put 
you. 





f you have a moment to read this | 
story with your feet up, free of in- | 





of a catalog. Twenty bucks pays someone 
to pick up the dry cleaning, $250 to cater 
dinner for four, $1,500 will buy a fax ma- 
chine for the car, “Time,” concludes poll- 
ster Louis Harris, who has charted Amer- 
ica’s loss of it, “may have become the 
most precious commodity in the land.” 

This sense of acceleration is not just 
a vague and spotted impression. Accord- 
ing to a Harris survey, the amount of lei- 
sure time enjoyed by the average Ameri- 
can has shrunk 37% since 1973. Over the 
same period, the average workweek, 
including commuting, has jumped from 
under 41 hours to nearly 47 hours. In 
some professions, predictably law, fi- 
nance and medicine, the demands often 
stretch to 80-plus hours a week. Vaca- 
tions have shortened to the point where 
they are frequently no more than long 
weekends. And the Sabbath is for—what 
else?—-shopping. 

Ifall this continues, time could end up 
being to the "90s what money was to the 
"80s. In fact, for the callow yuppies of Wall 
Street, with their abundant salaries and 
meager freedom, leisure time is the one 
thing they find hard to buy. Their lives are 
so busy that merely to give someone the 
time of day seems an act of charity. They 
order gourmet takeout because microwave 
dinners have become just too much trou- 
ble. Canary sales are up (low-maintenance 





pets); Beaujolais nouveau is booming (a 
wine one needn't wait for). “I gave up pres- | 
sure for Lent,” says a theater director in 
Manhattan. If only it were that easy. 
More seriously, this shortcut society 
is changing the way the family functions. 
Nowhere is the course of the rat race 
more arduous, for example, than around 
the kitchen table. Hallmark, that unerr- 
ing almanac of American mores, now 
markets greeting cards for parents to 
tuck under the Cheerios in the morning 
(“Have a super day at school,” chirps 
one card) or under the pillow at night (“I 
wish I were there to tuck you in”). Even 
parents who like their jobs and love their 
kids find that the pressure to do justice to 
both becomes almost unbearable. “As a 
society,” warns Yale University psychol- 


| ogy professor Edward Zigler, “we're at 


the breaking point as far as family is 
concerned.” 

The late Will Durant, the Book-of- 
the-Month Club’s ubiquitous historian, 
once observed that “no man who is in a 
hurry is quite civilized.” Time bestows 
value because objects reflect the hours 
they absorb: the hand-carved table, the 
handwritten letter, every piece of fine 
craftsmanship, every grace note. But now 
we have reached the stage at which not 
only are the luxuries of time disappear- 
ing—for reading meaty novels, baking 
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Run Out of Time 





from scratch, learning fugues, traveling 
by sea rather than air, or by foot rather 
than wheel—but the necessities of time 
are also out of reach. Family time. Meal- 
time. Even mourning time. In 1922 Emily 
Post instructed that the proper mourning 
period for a mature widow was three 
years. Fifty years later, Amy Vanderbilt 
urged that the bereaved be about their 
normal business within a week or so. 

So how did America become so time- 
less? Those who can remember washing 
diapers or dialing phones may recall the 
silvery vision of a postindustrial age. 
Computers, satellites, robotics and other 
wizardries promised to make the Ameri- 
can worker so much more efficient that 
income and GNP would rise while the 
workweek shrank. In 1967 testimony be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee indicated that 
by 1985 people could be working just 22 
hours a week or 27 weeks a year or could 
retire at 38. That would leave only the 
great challenge of finding a way to enjoy 
all that leisure. 

And not only would the office be 
transformed. The American household 
soaked up microwaves, VCRs, blow dryers, 
mix ‘n’ eat, the computerized automobile 
that announces that all systems work and 
it is getting 23 miles to the gallon. The 
kitchen was streamlined with so much la- 
bor-saving gadgetry that meals could be 








ito spare: leisure could be to the 90s what money was to the ‘80s 


prepared, served and cleaned up in less 
time than it took to boil an egg. Thus freed 
from household chores, Mom could head 
off to a committee meeting on social jus- 
tice, while Dad chaired the men’s-club 
clothing drive, and the kids went to bed at 
10:30 after watching a PBS special on nu- 
clear physics. 


ure enough, the computers are 
byting, the satellites spinning, 
the Cuisinarts whizzing, just as 
planned. Yet we are ever out of 
breath. “It is ironic,” writes so- 
cial theorist Jeremy Rifkin in Time Wars, 
“that in a culture so committed to saving 
time we feel increasingly deprived of the 
very thing we value.” Since leisure is noto- 
riously hard to define and harder to mea- 
sure, sociologists disagree about just how 
much of it has disappeared. But they do 
agree that people fee/ more harried by 
their life-styles. “People’s schedules are 
more ambitious,” says John Robinson, 


who heads up the Americans’ Use of | 


Time project at the University of Mary- 
land. “There just isn’t enough time to fit in 
all the things one feels have to be done.” 
A poll for TIME and CNN by Yankelo- 
vich Clancy Shulman found this sense es- 
pecially acute among women in two-in- 
come families: 73% of the women 
complain of having too little leisure, as do 





51% of the men. Such figures produce no 
end of questions for sociologists, and ev- 
eryone else, to stew over. Why do we work 
so hard? Why do we have so little time to 
spare? What does this do to us and our 
children? And what would we give up in 
order to live a little more peaceably? 
Experts tracking the cause and effect 


are coming to see how progress has carried 
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hidden costs. “Technology is increasing | 


the heartbeat,” says Manhattan architect 
James Trunzo, who designs “automated 
environments.” “We are inundated with 
information. The mind can’t handle it all. 
The pace is so fast now, I sometimes feel 
like a gunfighter dodging bullets.” In busi- 
ness especially, the world financial mar- 
kets almost never close, so why should the 
heavy little eyes of an ambitious baby 
banker? “There is now a new supercom- 
puter that operates at a trillionth of a sec- 
ond,” says Robert Schrank, a manage- 
ment consultant in New York City 
“What's a trillionth of a second? Time is 
being eaten up by all these new inventions. 
Even leisure is done on schedule. Golfing 
is done on schedule. My son is on the run 
all the time. I ask him, ‘Are you having 
fun?’ He says, ‘Hell, I don’t know.’ 

The pace of change and the explosion 
of information mean that professionals 
are swamped with too many new facts to 
absorb. Meanwhile, the drill-press opera- 
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tor discovers that the drill comes with a 
computer attached to it. Workers find 
that it takes all the energy they have just 
to remain qualified for their jobs, much 
less have time to acquire new skills that 
might allow for promotion. “There is no 
question that the half-life of most job 
skills is dropping all the time,” says Ed- 
ward Lawler, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia professor of management. “People 
are falling by the wayside, just as compa- 
nies are.” 

There is an additional irony: all the 
time-saving devices may actually make 
people work harder. Sometime in the ear- 
ly "80s, suggests futurist Selwyn Enzer, 
Americans came to worship career status 
as a measure of individual worth, and 
many were willing to sacrifice any 
amount of leisure time to get ahead. “So- 
cial scientists underestimated the sense of 
self-esteem that came with having a ca- 
reer,” he observes. These days, if an entre- 
preneur has not made his first million by 
the time he is 30, his commitment to capi- 
tal accumulation is suspect. And in the 
transition from an industrial to a global 
service economy, many of the white-col- 
lar “servants’—lawyers, bankers, ac- 
countants—are pushing harder than ever 
to meet their clients’ inexhaustible needs. 

For these hardy souls, there is no 
longer any escape from the office. Simply 
to remain competitive, professionals find 
that their lives are one long, continuous 
workday, bleeding into the wee hours and 
squeezing out any leisure time. “My wife 
and I were sitting on the beach in Anguil- 








Living 


la on one of our rare vacations,” recalls 
architect Trunzo, “and even there my 
staff was able to reach me. There are 
times when our lives are clearly leading 
us.” There are phones in the car, laptops 
in the den, and the humming fax machine 
eliminates that once peaceful lull between 
completing a document and delivering it. 
“The fax has destroyed any sense of pa- 
tience or grace that existed,” says Holly- 
wood publicist Josh Baron. “People are so 
crazy now that they call to tell you your 
fax line is busy.” 


dd to that a work ethic gone 

mad. “Work has become 

trendy,” observes Jim Butch- 

er, a management consultant 

for the Boston Consulting 
Group. But he and other professionals ac- 
knowledge the toll that such a relentless 
pace takes on creativity. No instrument, 
no invention, can emit an utterly original 
thought. “I flew 80,000 miles last year,” 
says economist James Smith of the Rand 
Corp. “You start losing touch with things. 
My work is research, which at its best is 
contemplative. If you get into this mode of 
running around, you don’t have time to 
reflect.” 

The risk is that the unexamined life 
becomes self-sustaining. Attention spans 
may be richly elastic, but little in this rap- 
id life-style conspires to stretch them. In 
fact the reverse is true, as TV commer- 
cials shrink to 15-second flashes and pop- 
ular novels contain paragraphs no longer 
than two sentences. “I do things in a lot of 














34-minute segments,” muses UCLA an- 
thropologist Peter Hammond. “Experi- 
ence just sort of rolls by me. I think it af- 
fects the quality of my work.” 

Technology alone, however, bears 
only part of the responsibility for the time 
famine. All the promises of limitless lei- 
sure relied on America’s retaining its 
blinding lead in the world’s markets and 
unfolding prosperity at home. No one 
quite bargained for the Middle-Class 
Squeeze, what Paula Rayman, a sociolo- 
gist at Wellesley College’s Stone Center, 
calls “falling behind while getting ahead.” 
The prices of houses have soared, infla- 
tion erodes paychecks, wages are stag- 
nant, and medical and tuition costs con- 
tinue to skyrocket. So now it can take two 
paychecks to fund what many imagined 
was a middle-class life. “The American 
Dream is very much intact,” says Ray- 
man. “It’s just more expensive.” 

Keeping a home and raising 2.4 chil- 
dren, as anyone who has ever done it 
knows, is a full-time job. The increasing 
rarity of the full-time homemaker has 
done more to eat away everyone’s leisure 
time than any other factor. If both mother 
and father are working to make ends 
meet, as is the case in 57% of U.S. fam- 
ilies, someone still has to find the time to 
make lunches and pediatrician appoint- 
ments, shop, cook, fix the washer, do the 
laundry, take the children to choir prac- 
tice. Single-parent households are 
squeezed even more. 

On the surface, families are coping by 
teaching children to put the roast in the 





“Technology is increasing the heartbeat. 


We are inundated with information. The mind can’t 
handle it all. The pace is so fast now, | sometimes 


feel like a gunfighter dodging bullets.” 
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Patsomething in pha back yard 


that your frien 


ont have. 


A Jack Nicklaus golf course. 


A luxury custom residence can have 
all kinds of special “features” —but 
perhaps the most enjoyable of all is 
an 18-hole, private membership, Jack 
Nicklaus-designed golf course right 
in your own back yard. For un- 
crowded, velvet green vistas. Or to 
play on any time the spirit moves you 
when you belong to the Country 
Club that goes with it— the spectacu- 
lar 40,000 sq. ft. clubhouse at the 
Country Club of the South. 

Select a homesite, on the golf 
course or in a variety of other scenic 
surroundings, priced from $87,000 
to over $335,000 and build the home 
of your dreams in a dream setting. 
Or choose from a collection of cus- 
tom residences, from $348,000 to 


oa 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


over $1 million, by a group of the 
area’s very finest builders. Or a clus- 
ter home, low maintenance homes in 
private enclaves, from $238,000 to 
over $550,000. 

You'll be rewarding yourself and 
your family with championship liv- 
ing, designed to criteria that are the 
recognized hallmarks of The Jack 
Nicklaus Development Corporation 
of Georgia. In a community with the 
privacy of a staffed gatehouse en- 
trance and serene, tree-lined streets. 
Plus community recreation for all 
residents, including tennis, swim- 
ming, an exercise course, play 
areas and more. 

Bring your Realtor with you 
to see the Country Club of the 
South, 4230 Old Alabama Road, 





Alpharetta, GA 30201. Call (404) 
442-3838. Take Hwy. 400 North to 
Haynes Bridge Road exit, go east 2 
miles to Old Alabama Rd., turn left 
and drive 2 miles to the Sales and 


Information 

Center. For <4 

the privacy of 

our residents, a y 
recon A 
“y 
Country Club 
>, ta R 
of the South 


appointments 
A Jack Nicklaus Community 


are suggested. 
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"Ifyou think being out of the house 
means being out of touch, then you 
don’t know Uniden." 
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Staying in touch is Uniden. We're the 
world’s largest manufacturer of CB radios, the 
leading brand of satellite receivers, the world’s 
most popular scanners, and the manufacturer 
of the world’s smallest radar detector. 

Our Cellular Telephones provide the 
ultimate in communications, and our rugged 


The Choice of Professional 
Golfer Jack Nicklaus 


© 1988 Uniden Corporation of America 


Marine products, Pagers, and Commercial 
2-way radios are known for their quality ; 
reliability. For over twenty years we’ve been 
building products that go the distance. 


Jack Nicklaus knows. Stay in touch 
with Uniden. 


uniden 


Quality Goes the Distance 








At Doubletree Atlanta, 


uxuries show up everywhere. 


& 


xcept on your Dil. 
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Freshly baked chocolate chip Our Conference Suites feature wet bars and Located in north Atlanta’ 
to welcome you. contemporary conference seating. fashionable Perimeter area. 


When youre traveling on business, stay at the Atlanta Doubletree 
Hotel and we'll pamper you with luxury and services for only $99 per night. 
We'll take care of you with instant check in and check out. Guaran- 
teed on-time breakfasts. Complimentary transportation within a 3-mile 

radius of the hotel. And for a nominal fee, there’s limousine service 
available to and from the airport. 

If you want additional luxury and service, try our Concierge Level. 
For only $10 more per night, you'll enjoy complimentary Continental 
breakfasts, evening receptions, and the convenience of a Concierge 
available 24-hours daily to accommodate your requests. 


Earn travel awards now. 
You'll earn 1000 Continental or Eastern OnePass miles, 250 America 
West FlightFUND dollars or 500 Braniff Get-It-All miles each time you 
stay at any of Doubletree’s 31 hotels in 1989. 
So stay at the Atlanta Doubletree Hotel and find luxuries everywhere— 
except on your bill. For reservations, call 800-528-0444 or 404395-3900. 
Rates are valid Monday-Friday, based on space availability. 


a 
DOUBLETREE HOTEL 
AT CONCOURSE* ATLANTA 


Located in north Atlanta at the intersection 
of 1285 and Peachtree Dunwoody Road 
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The solution 


_to your 


iness systems 
problem isn’t 













on our shelves. 


The solution isn’t in the 
hardware we sell, but in 
the questions we ask: 
What tasks does your 
staff perform? 

How much data do you 
handle? 

What are your computing 
needs now? 

Tomorrow? 


The solution is in the 
knowledge and experience 
we use to evaluate your 
answers. And once we 
have those answers, it’s 
no problem to develop the 
right solution for you. 


Matching your needs. 


Before we specify any com- 
puter system, your CompuMat 
Representative studies the 
current needs and long-term 
goals of your business. Then 
we can match your require- 
ments with the precise 
business hardware and soft- 
ware for your applications. 


Business/computer 
teamwork. 


We know your business de- 
pends on this match. So every 


Comp 


member of the CompuMat 
Support Team, from Account 
Representatives to Installation 
Crews to Service Technicians, 
is an expert on the needs of 
business and on the capabili- 
ties of computers. 


Minimum downtime. 
As an authorized dealer for 
the most respected names in 
business computing, we have 
virtually instant access to 
complete systems and replace- 
ment components, right in 
our warehouse. 


uMeat 


MICRO CENTER 


The business computer sales/support resource. 


Built-in support. 
When you're up and running, 
we keep you that way. Our 
CompuMat Support Team is 
built into every system we 
sell. We can provide services 
from over-the-phone trouble- 
shooting to on-site repair to 
upgrading your installation 
as your business grows. 
That's why we expect to 
keep working with you for 
years to come. 


By now it should be clear 
when the problem is finding 
a business computer sales/ 
support resource, CompuMat 
is the solution. Call your 
CompuMat Support Team 
today. 





PEACHTREE INDUSTRIAL BLVD. NORCROSS, GA. 30092 (404) 441-2577 


INDIANAPOLIS 5852 E. 82nd St. (317) 849-8611 
For the nearest CHICAGO location: (800) 24COMPU 
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It took a lifetime of charity and perseverance for 
Patrick to become a Saint, you can ah diel the stroke ofapen. 


Times have ¢ ertainly changed. organizations throughout all of charity and culture prevail, the 
To be perfectly honest, saints are in lreland. Charities that care for the blessings of peace are close at hand. 
frightfully short supply these days. less fortunate. Job-training programs So won't you please write a 
Now, you may not be able to picture that teach people marketable skills. check to the American Ireland Fund 
yourself as a saint, but the American And societies dedicated topreserving —_ today? It will help work a long- 
Ireland Fund thinks you have potential. and enhancing the rich traditions awaited miracle. And isn't that re sally 
The fund supports over 500 of Irish culture. Because where what being a saint is all about? 


Peace + Culture + Charity 
RO. Box 413- Boston, Massachusetts 02102 


The American Ireland Fund ‘SZ 
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Mergers, takeovers, quick 
profits. They’re part of the 
money-moving game a lot of U.S. 
corporations are playing today. 


While the competition is 
investing in research, training 
and new equipment, American 
business is gambling on 
short-term deals that jeopardize 
our long-term security. 


High stakes for America: 


We're not investing. On key indica- 
tors like fixed investment and civilian 
R&D expenditures, Japan has doubled 
its lead over the U.S. since 1979, During 
this decade of merger mania, Japan’s 
manufacturing productivity rose 60% 
faster than ours. 

We're “debt poor.” Around 25% of 
corporate cash flow now goes for debt 
service, including billions borrowed to 
pay for takeover games. That’s money 
competitors in Japan and Europe can 
use for research and new product devel- 
opment. 

Our technology's slipping. Foreign 
inventors were issued 47% of all U.S. 
patents last year—one-fifth of the total 
went to the Japanese alone. 


We're exporting our strength. While 
the competition has been building tech- 
nological and worker strength in their 
own nations, American corporations 
have hiked offshore investment by 50% 
since 1983—U.S.-based multinationals 
now do over 25% of their manufactur- 
ing outside the U.S. 

There's greed at the top. American 
CEOs make up to six times what CEOs 
earn in 14 other industrial nations. 
Compensation for top U.S. executives 
shot up 51% in the last five years and 
bears no relation to company per- 
formance. 


It’s time to turn it around. 


American business should put America’s future first. 





International Union, UAW 








oven after school, enrolling them in day 
care, hiring nannies, making play dates, 
sending out laundry and ordering in pizza. 
“We spend a lot of time buying time,” ob- 
serves economist Smith. “What we're do- 
ing is contracting out for family care,” 
notes Rand demographer Peter Morrison, 
“but there’s a limit. If you contract out ev- 
erything, you have an enterprise, not a 
family.” 

Like the ever expanding white-collar 
workday, this stage of family evolution 
defies all the expectations of a generation 
ago. For years, stress research tended to 
focus on men, and so the office or factory 
floor was viewed as the primary source of 
tension. The home, on the other hand, 
was a sanctuary, a benign environment in 
which one recuperated from problems at 
work. The experts know better now. 

Listen to the families: 
> “Tired is my middle name,” says Carol 
Rohder, 41, a single mother of three in Jo- 
liet, Ill. She works days as a medical tech- 
nician and four nights a week as a wait- 
ress. “I’m exhausted all the time. I didn’t 
think it would be this hard on my own. I 
thought once I was divorced the pressure 
would be off.” 
> “You get addicted to overworking,” 
says Nancy Baker-Velasquez, a partner in 
an insurance brokerage in California, 
whose husband is a sheriffs deputy on the 
night shift. “At the same time, you have so 
many more obligations as a parent now. 
These days, you have to start brushing 
their teeth even before they have teeth.” 
> “It’s not so much that we need to make 
ends meet,” says Jon Hilliard, his three- 
year-old at his side. Hilliard works for the 
Street Department in Crown Point, Ind., 
and as a self-employed carpenter. His 
wife Sharron is a gym teacher, and togeth- 
er they earn something over $60,000 a 
year. “It’s the way we get extra things. I 

grew up in a poor family with four kids, 
and we had no extras. There’s no way my 
kids are going to be like that. We want to 
make sure that if they’re not good athletes 
or smart academically, they can still go to 
college.” 
> “The most precious commodity to us is 
time,” agree architect Trunzo and his wife 
Candace, both 41 and parents of two. “We 
have tried to simplify our lives as much as 
possible.” Candace believes she and her 
husband are living “better lives than our 
parents. More hectic. But fuller.” James 
wonders about that. “It’s dangerous to use 
the word fuller. Where is that sense of 
spirituality that we talked about in the 
60s? Where is the time to go up to the 
mountaintop? Technology is a diversion 
from life. You can be transfixed. I’m not 
sure that technology doesn’t remove us 
from each other, isolate us. In architec- 
ture we're seeing demands for media 
rooms. What ever happened to the kitch- 
en as a gathering place?” 

Lynne Meadow and Ron Shechtman, 
both 42, dote on their son Jonathan, 4. 









































































“Kids understand that they are being cheated out 
of childhood. Eight-year-olds are taking care 
of three-year-olds. There is a sense that 
adults don’t care about them.” 















“And there’s maybe 30 minutes every 
day,” says Ron, “when we don’t discuss 
having another child. But where would 
the extra minutes come from?” Lynne 
runs the red-hot Manhattan Theater 
Club; Ron is a partner in a midsize law 
firm. They live in a home where the tele- 
phone cords stretch into every room, and 
the nanny starts work at 7:30 a.m. “You 
can imagine what getting out the door in 
the morning is like,” says Ron. Are there 
regrets? He ponders, “Can we take the 
added pressure that a second child would 
bring?” For the moment, the answer is no. 

Parents know all too vividly the ef- 
fects of the stress they endure in order to 
keep up with their lives. Addiction to a 
speeded-up schedule can lead to a physi- 
cal breakdown from hypertension, ulcers, 
heart disease, or dependence on alcohol, 


cocaine and cigarettes. The effect on the 
psyche is subtler and more insidious. Peo- 
ple find themselves growing impatient 
and restless, and it seems harder to think 
logically about a problem. Even if two 
hours miraculously open up one evening, 
they may be spent watching TV, since 
people are too tired to do much else. 
More ominous are the effects on chil- 
dren. “Making an appointment is one 
way to relate to your child,” says UCLA 
anthropologist Hammond, “but it’s pretty 
desiccated. You've got to hang around 
with your kids.” Yet hanging-around time 
is the first thing to go. The very culture of 
children, of freedom and fantasy and kids 
teaching kids to play jacks, is collapsing 
under the weight of hectic family sched- 
ules. “Kids understand that they are being 
cheated out of childhood,” says Edward 
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THE FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE 


1989 FORD BRONCO Il. 


Take your pick. The plush hills 
of Beverly or the rough terrain of 
Baja. Either Be you've got a 


Ford Bronco II Eddie Bauer, then 
you've got it handled. 
HEAD FOR 
THE HILLS WITH STANDARD 
TOUCH DRIVE. 

Now when you need to shift 
into 4-wheel drive you can do it at 
the touch of a button. Because now 
all Bronco II 4x4’s come equipped 





THE HILLS AND 


with standard Touch Drive that you're climbing those hills, you'll 
lets you go from 2-wheel to be doing it with fuel-injected 
4-wheel drive on the move just V-6 power. Bronco II is also avail- 
by pressing a button. And when _ able in a 2-wheel drive model. 











» A 


‘VEHICLE THAT CAN HANDLE 
Wayans 


HEAD FOR THE VALETS. MODELS: ._. | 60,000 miles. See your dealer for 
Bronco II's available Eddie Bauer | idle Bauer. design edition: XL Sport... | terms of this limited warranty. 

Package comes with specially package. XL... : - QUALITY IS JOB #1. 
designed upholstery and paint plus | MAJOR STANDARD Our goal is to build the highest 
the comfort . cloth hr sandy erin JI S$ quality cars and trucks in the world. 
Chairs. Its redesigned instrument Stereo W/C 
panel and available column shift 
automatic transmission are only 
two of the features in its comfort- 


Buckle up—together we can save lives, 


able interior. es way you look 
d 


die Bauer is 2WD Model—5000 Ibs.; 4900 Ibs. 


at it, Bronco II ee —— 

loaded with features and style. 6/60 POWERTRAIN WARRANTY. 
Bronco II's other “dress-up” choices ~— Covers you and future owners, 
include an XL Sport Model and with no transfer cost, on major 
Special Value Packages. powertrain components for 6 years/ 

















Zigler at Yale. “Eight-year-olds are tak- 
ing care of three-year-olds. We're seeing 
depression in children. We never thought 
we'd see that 35 years ago. There is a 
sense that adults don’t care about them.” 

Adults may care a lot, but in ways that 
are often distorted by their own zealous 
professional lives. Eager parents arrive 
home late and pour a day’s stored atten- 
tion onto a child who is more ready to be 
tucked in than talked at. “It may be that 
the same loss of leisure among parents 
produces this pressure for rapid achieve- 
ment and overprogramming of children,” 
argues Allan Carlson, president of the 
conservative Rockford Institute, an Illi- 
nois think tank. If parents see parenting 
largely as an investment of their precious 
time, they may end up viewing children as 


“What we're doing is contracting out for family 
care, but there’s a limit. If you contract out 
everything, you have an enterprise, not a family.” 











objects to be improved rather than indi- 
viduals to be nurtured at their own pace. 
Children are scuttling from karate 
classes to play dates scheduled by 
Mommy’s secretary. Their social lives out 
of nursery school may rival those of their 
parents in complexity. Meanwhile, the 
parents must work even harder to pay for 
it all. When Arlie Hochschild studied 
working couples in the San Francisco 
area for a forthcoming book, Second Shift, 
she found that “a lot of people talked 
about sleep. They talked about sleep the 
way a hungry person talks about food.” 
Thus for many exhausted American 
families, the premium placed on free time 
is bringing about both subtle and sweep- 
ing changes. In some cases, it means a 
new division of labor between husband 
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and wife, parents and kids; a search for 
more flexible professional schedules; or 
an outright rebellion against the rat race. 
Any or all of these may force a family to 
make some hard and intriguing choices. 
Which is most important? A challenging 
and fulfilling job? A bigger house? A col- 
lege education for a gifted child? A life in 
the big city? 

The glib answer most often boils 
down to women withdrawing from the 
work force and returning home, thereby 
easing the time crunch for the whole fam- 
ily. But it is almost never that easy. After 
20 years of studying women and stress, 
Wellesley College researcher Rosalind 
Barnett has found that alcoholism and de- 
pression in women are less frequent 
among those who work. Nor could most 
families afford to have one spouse give up 
working. And the American economy 
could not stand the hemorrhage of so 
much talent from its work force. 


© the interesting reactions of 
families and individuals are 
more daring than simply 
“dropping out.” In 1986 the 
advertising firm of D’Arcy 
Masius Benton & Bowles released a poll: 
If you could have your dream job, it asked, 
what would it be? The most popular 
choice among men was to own or manage 
their own company, followed by being a 
professional athlete, the head of a large 
corporation, a forest ranger and a test pi- 
lot. The favorite among women? To own 
and manage their own business, but in 
their case followed by tour guide, flight at- 
tendant, novelist and photographer. 

“Running your own business means 
you are controlling your own destiny,” 
says M.I.T. research director David 
Birch, who has studied entrepreneurship. 
While starting a company rarely means 
more free time, it can promise greater sat- 
isfaction, autonomy and flexible working 
conditions. Freedom-minded men and 
women alike have recognized that tech- 
nology and the restructuring of the econo- 
my, which so often work against individ- 
ual peace of mind, can actually work for 
the small entrepreneur. The same com- 
puters and fax machines that torment 
corporate drudges allow small businesses 
access to world markets. 

Some fast-lane veterans who are fed 
up with their harried working conditions 
are trying other escape routes, including 
climbing down the corporate ladder. 
Trading in a big salary for a lower-level 
job with more vacation time, flexible 
hours, improved maternity or paternity 
leave, even weekends off may seem a lux- 
ury, but it is one that many people are 
choosing. Dann Pottinger, 42, nephew 
and grandson of Florida bank presidents, 
was CEO of Commercial State Bank of Or- 
lando, one of the most profitable indepen- 
dent banks in central Florida. This winter 
he chaired the search committee to select 
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Theres an even better way to protect 
your new car. Its called Ford ESP 


Major car repairs don’t have to be a major 
expense. ‘The Ford Extended Service Plan 
surrounds you with Peace of Mind” 














Building the right service plan means 
ensuring that you get solid protection flex- 
ible enough to fit your needs. 

— We've built that into Ford ESP. 

For example, Ford ESP TOTAL 
gives you comprehensive coverage 
) on thousands of repairs, including 
high-tech components, for up to 
six years or 100,000 miles, depend- 
ing on the plan you choose. There's 

even towing and rental car reimburse- 
ments for covered repairs.* 

You can easily tailor Ford ESP to suit 
your vehicle and your pocketbook. And, 
by specifying Ford ESP, you get the only 
plan approved by Ford Motor Company. 








Key fact: Ford 

ESP TOTAL puts 
a $25 lid on if. 
thousands of 
covered repairs 


And you'll be ser- 
- |_FORD | 
viced by trained, cer- QUALITY CARE 
tified technicians. FOR QUALITY CARS 
Stop in at any 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer, or call 
1-800-FORD-ESP. And you'll see why the 


©1909, Ford Motor Company customer is still king. 
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vice within their expertise, for any- 
where between $25 and $50 an 
hour. They chauffeur people to air- 
ports, return video tapes, cater par- 
ties. “I can pick up the phone and 
ask them to do anything,” says 
Debbie Findura, 35, a part-time 
real estate agent who has called 
them to fix a light bulb that broke 
off in the socket, remove a live liz- 
ard she found in her oven, and de- 
liver a package of hot-dog buns for 
one of her family picnics. “We 
charged $20 to deliver 59¢ worth of 
hot-dog buns,” says Rogers, “but 
she had them there, and that’s 
what these people expect.” 
Professional organizers are 
also in demand. Stephanie Culp 
of Los Angeles is a pleasant. 


en years ago turned her personal 
inclinations (“I was neurotically 
organized”) into a career. “If I 
said I was a professional organiz- 
er seven years ago, people would 
have laughed,” she says. “Now 
the idea is accepted.’ Culp’s 
golden rule is to set priorities. 


asked California businesswoman 
Baker-Velasquez. Answer: “I 
didn’t want my children to say, 
‘My mother was a_ wonderful 
businesswoman.” ” 





“My wife and I were on the beach in Anguilla, 
and even there my staff was able to reach me. 


Among the tactics Culp’s cli- 
ents are testing: watching less TV, 
shopping by phone, buying low- 
maintenance clothes and appli- 
ances, screening calls on the an- 











his replacement. “It is all too time-con- 
suming,” he says of his job. Pottinger has 
spent a total of eight days out of the office 
in the past year. So he will give up a six- 
figure salary to go on commission for 
State Farm Insurance Companies. “I’m 





not naive enough to say that money 
doesn’t matter,” Pottinger says. “But I 
want my children to know me as some- 
thing besides their provider.” 

Such sentiments help explain why the 
high-draw cities in the U.S. are not the 
metropolises of New York and Los Ange- 
les but the smaller and more habitable 
climes of Albuquerque, Fort Worth, Prov- 
idence and Charlotte, N.C. To many 
working families, a higher quality of life, 
and more of it, compensate nicely for the 
absence of the Metropolitan Opera or the 
Hollywood Bowl. When Equitable Life 
Assurance Society summoned Jim Craw- 
ford, 43, back to Manhattan from its Des 
Moines office, he would not relinquish his 
Towa life-style. “We based that decision 
on the quality of the environment,” he 





| Says. “People do work hard here, and 





there is a deep appreciation for family 
life.” He traded a higher salary and a two- 
hour commute for better schools and 
more free time. “We wonder how we did 
it, went through the routine,” he says now. 


or families who cannot handle 

such a radical departure, there 

are alternatives. What was 

once a cottage industry of peo- 

ple providing household ser- 
vices is currently a booming business in 
cities all across the country. Anyone who 
can protect a family’s free time is a sure 
success. “The hot new family commodity 
is ‘off time, ” says Heloise, the syndi- 
cated oracle of household hints. “If I 
can give them another 20 minutes, even 
if it costs them $4 in dry cleaning, then 
I'm successful.” 

Four dollars for 20 minutes is cheap 
Two corporate dropouts, Glenn Partin 
and Richard Rogers, founded At Your 
Service last year in Winter Park, Fla 
They are typical of the growing number of 


entrepreneurs who will perform any ser- 





swering machine and taking a 
more lax attitude toward housekeeping. 
“I’m not so immaculate anymore,” Bak- 
er-Velasquez explains. “There are spots 
on the carpet, and things are broken. But 
I'd rather sacrifice my home than my hus- 
band's or children's needs.” 

No combination of innovations, inven- 
tions or timely hints will restore the Amer- 


schoolmarmish woman who sev- | 


and she’s not kidding. “When 
you die, what do you want people 
to say at your funeral?” she | 





ican household to its imagined bygone 


tranquillity. Only a dramatic change in 
both attitudes and economics would offer a 
genuine respite. And, anyway, who hasn't 
felt the exhilaration of running this race, 
which many might actually miss if they 
slowed to a trot. But at some point individ- 
uals must find the time to consider the 
price of their preoccupation and the toll on 
the spirit exacted by exhaustion. With too 
little sleep there are too few dreams. And 
for children, especially, being eight years 
old should include some long, ice-creamy 
afternoons of favorite stories and grassy 
feet. Some things are just worth the 
time. —Reported by Marguerite Michaels / 
New York and James Willwerth/Los Angeles, with 
other bureaus 
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Travel. 


“Welcome to 
New Harlem!” 


The int? epid tourist can find charm, st spirit and 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 





e lived there for years, and New 

Yorkers even named a street in his 

honor. But these days would dapper 
Duke Ellington feel at ease taking the A 
train 24% miles north from midtown Man- 
hattan to black Harlem? Not if he believed 
the vision this New York City community 
conjures up in the minds of apprehensive 
whites: a postnuclear landscape of poverty 
and blight, where crack dealers plan gang 
wars in cratered tenements. To most Man- 
hattanites from the wealthy southern part of 
the island, Harlem hardly exists, except as 
an old, obscure head wound—the beast in 
the attic,a maximum-security prison for the 
American Dream's unruly losers. Why 
would a white person go to this Harlem, ex- 
cept to buy drugs? 


Now pose the question toa white Euro- | 


pean visiting New York City, and brace 


yourself for a surprise. He will inform you | 


that black Harlem is one of the city’s main 
attractions; that its 330 years echo with his- 
tory, beauty and drama; that its imposing, 
if often scorched, architecture tells tales of 
the exuberant black metropolis that flour- 
ished in the 1920s; that in no other New 
York City district can you find the vitality 
and graciousness of Harlem on a good day. 
Maybe, too, the foreigner wants to brag to 
friends back home that he saw Harlem and 
survived. Sure enough, on a bus trip run by 
Harlem Spirituals Inc., the black guide an- 
nounces—in the language of 
many of the passengers—that they are 
passing the spot “where the late son of the 
late Senator Robert Kennedy was suspect- 
ed of buying drugs.” 

So ona spring morning, dozens of Euro- 
peans and Asians line up for excursions 
through Harlem, which sprawls northward 
from the top of Central Park for about 50 
blocks. They gasp at the area's high and low 
life and attend a joyful church service Typi- 
cally, few of the tourists are black; fewer are 
New Yorkers. On a recent trip, one of these 
few spoke with a librarian at the Schomburg 
Center for Research in Black Culture and 
was complimented on his good English 


German, 
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soaring music in New York's notorious ghetto 


When the downtowner asked if many New 
Yorkers took such tours, the librarian 
smiled: “Honey, you're about the first.” 

Is the white American who avoids 
Harlem missing something? Yes: for start- 
ers, a poignant and profound social text- 
book lying open for study in the heart of a 
great city. One gazes at block after block of 
abandoned brownstones—their fronts 
corked by arson, their doorways cemented 
shut, their empty windows gaping like a 
skeleton’s eye sockets—and realizes that 
agonizing irony is Harlem’s chief industry. 
Perhaps, then, the European tourists are 
seeing things. Yes, they are: spectacular 
things. Any tour of Harlem compresses 
into a few square miles the melodramatic 
contradictions of urban life. Horror dwells 


in the basement of propriety. Hope is just 


around the corner from drugs and decay 

A Sunday stroll down Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. Boulevard (but everybody 
still calls it 125th Street) between Adam 
Clayton Powell Jr. Boulevard (Seventh Av- 
enue) and Frederick Douglass Boulevard 
(Eighth Avenue) takes the visitor past an 
armory of corrugated metal doors drawn 
protectively over shop fagades. But on each 
of these doors a street genius named Fran- 
co has painted Pop-art murals appropriate 
to the goods sold inside: an underwater 
paradise for the fish shop, a spangled Eiffel 
Tower for the travel agency, a chain-laden 
Mr. T for the jewelry store. Midblock 
stands the legendary Apollo Theater, 
which brings Harlem alive every Wednes- 
day with its Amateur Night display of sing- 
ers, rap masters and a wonderfully gaudy 
fashion show. Next door is a vacant lot 
bearing the sign DANGER: KEEP OUT! 

Harlem is certainly not a harmless 











place for residents or itinerants, but neither 
is it the city’s worst crime area. In any case, 
fear is noexcuse for missing out on Harlem’s 
cultural and historical bounty. Prudent visi- 
tors, black or white, can ride a tour bus or a 
subway uptown during the day, drive or call 
for a cab at night, stroll with a worthy pur- | 
pose on a Sunday-go-to-meeting afternoon. | 
They will feel as comfortable on Amateur 
Night, with its superefficient security staff, 
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‘§ iiliti ;, Lay your burden down at New 
afl it I if f My ests York’s oldest black church, the 
ik 1808, the church kept moving 


Abyssinian Baptist. Founded in 
We - / : uptown with its congregation and 
j j \ settled in this imposingly theatri- 
pik | . cal edifice in 1923. Visitors are 


made to feel right at home. 
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Nice life, night life: a stroll down Strivers’ Row 
offers a hint of Harlem's spiffy past. A visit to 
the Apollo Theater's Amateur Night, emceed by 
the ageless Ralph Cooper, provides a glimpse 
of stars of the future and a chance to be part of 
the toughest, funniest audience in town. 
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Nourish the soul at 
the Manhattan 
Christian Reformed 
Church, where a 
choir of recovering 
addicts sings High- 
er and Higher. Drop 
by Sylvia's Restau- 
rant for its chummy 
ambience and a 
Franco mural de- 
picting rural winter. 


Al 


as they would at Carnegie Hall. They will be 
made as welcome at a restaurant like Syl- 
via’s as they would at an aunt’s dinner table. 
They can take care and have fun. 

Do this, and see the Harlem beneath 
the clichés, beyond its familiar notoriety as 
a graveyard for Great Society programs. 
True, the place is not what it was during 
Harlem's toniest decades, when swells par- 
tied at the Cotton Club (now defunct) and 
Joe Louis stayed at the Hotel Theresa (to- 
day an office building). Nor is Harlem 
what it may become in a looming decade of 
gentrification and white encroachment. 
But it is, at its best, a community that radi- 
ates warmth to outsiders who dare to em- 
brace it. During Sunday service at the Ab- 
yssinian Baptist Church, Pastor Samuel 
Proctor greets white visitors (including 
chicken mogul Frank Perdue) to his con- 
gregation and asks if there are any from 
foreign lands. The roll call is impressive: a 
dozen countries, including the Nether- 
lands. “The Netherlands!” booms Dr 
Proctor. “That’s where old Haarlem is. 
Well, friends, welcome to new Harlem!” 

Peter Stuyvesant established Nieuw 
Haarlem in 1658, and it was later con- 
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nected to New Amsterdam with a ten- 
mile road built by black slaves. During the 
colonial period, Harlem became a retreat 
for the Bleeckers, Delanceys, Beekmans 
and Rikers and in the 19th century a chic 
suburb for the well-to-do. Then, around 
1880, the city extended its elevated lines 
to the north. Handsome neighborhoods 
sprang up, and by the early 1900s, Harlem 
bustled with urbanity. But the speculators 
had built too much too fast. So in 1904 a 
black real estate agent named Philip A 
Payton rented apartments to blacks who 
were even then being displaced from their 
midtown homes by the new Pennsylvania 
Station railyards. The scheme succeeded 
beyond the speculators’ wildest night- 
mares. By the 1920s, Harlem was mostly 
black. 

Today many of the early edifices—the 
sturdy brownstones, inspiring churches, 
elegant warehouses—still stand. It is one 
of the few perks of slumdom: if property 
values do not rise, venerable properties 
are less likely to fall. Most midtown movie 
palaces were razed ages ago, but New 
York’s first, the Regent, retains its Vene- 


tian splendor in Harlem, though it now | on each table, a harpist on weekends) | 











| Sugar Hill precedesa stop at the Schomburg 








does business as the First Corinthian Bap- 
tist Church. Above the marquee of anoth- 
er ancient Harlem theater, the Nova, is 
chiseled its original name, THE BUNNY (in 
honor of movie idol John Bunny), flanked | 

by two grinning stone rabbit heads. 
Residents have meticulously preserved 
some of the area’s most gorgeous homes, 
like those on Strivers’ Row—two blocks of 
houses (some designed by Stanford White) 
where ragtimers Noble Sissle and Eubie 
Blake lived. The homes of two earlier, 
more antagonistic Harlemites are open to 
the public: the Morris-Jumel mansion, 
once the home of Aaron Burr, and Hamil- 
ton Grange, the last abode of Alexander 
Hamilton. Near the Grange on still posh 
Sugar Hill is a quiet riot of Tudor and Ro- 
manesque residences that shelter the facul- 
ty of City University. Around the corner is 
Harlem’s favorite archival trove, Aunt 
Len’s Doll and Toy Museum, where Lenon 
Holder Hoyte, 83, will show off her collec- 
tion of more than 5,000 dolls. She’s one too. 
the anxious white visitor can hop a 


a Harlem Spirituals bus at 9 some 


Wednesday morning. As the bus heads up- 
town, a guide sketches a history of the dis- 
trict. A walk through Hamilton Grange and 


or these and other sights of Harlem, 


Center. And then. . . nirvana. At the Man- 
hattan Christian Reformed Church, a store- 
front mission run by and for recovering ad- 
dicts, the Rev. Reggie Williams spins a 
stirring homily: “You have the power to 
pray when you wanna party! The power to 
close your veins to dope and open your 
brains to hope!” An old hymn like Amazing 
Grace percolates with urgent rhythms. Sec- 
ular songs like Higher and Higher gain tur- 
bo power as spirituals. At the end, everyone 
joins hands in a big chain of redemption 
The tour is over, but the visitor should 
stay for the day in Harlem, beginning with 
a saunter down Seventh Avenue to the 
Mount Morris Park historical district. 
Girding the rocky park, today named for 
Marcus Garvey, are rows of beguiling Vic- 
torian houses. Head north on Fifth Ave- 
nue for an unpretentious lunch of pork 
chops and collard greens at La Famille. 
Then flag down an astonished cabbie 
(“White people!” his face says) and go 
back through Sugar Hill to 145th Street 
and Broadway. The character of this area, 
with its many Dominican immigrants, is 
raffish and polyglot. One store, the House 
of Talisman, is downright polytheistic. In 
the window of this religious-goods mart, 
wooden Indians rub elbows with statues 
of the Madonna and an ebony St. Martin 
of Tours; inside, Holy Seven Spiritual 
Good Luck Bath Oil and the ever reliable 
Gamblers Drops are for sale. Next door is 
a nice place for early dinner: Copeland's, 
which speaks in tasteful tones (carnations 
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and cooks in Southern and Cajun accents. 
“Chitterlings and champagne, m ‘sieur?” 

Another quick cab ride deposits the 
visitor at New York’s most ecstatic secu- 
lar event: Amateur Night at the Apollo. A 
great seat for this slice of Harlem history 
costs just $12. Almost all major black en- 
tertainers played the Apollo, and many 
got their start at the Amateur Nights that 
have been held for 50 years. From the be- 
ginning, the host has been Ralph Cooper, 
who can still boogaloo and scooby-doo 
like a septuagenarian Michael Jackson. 

At Amateur Night, a blend of revival 
meeting and The Gong Show, the Apollo 
audience is the true star. A favored art- 
ist—say, the 300-Ib. gent whose falsetto 
carries him through an all-stops-out aria 
from Dreamgirls—wins whooping ap- 
plause from this Colosseum of 1,500 self- 
appointed Caesars. Less appreciated 
acts—the Whitney Houston clones and 
clumsy break dancers—are pelted with 
catcalls until a figure known as the Exe- 
culioner darts across the stage in clown 
garb and chases them into the wings. Usu- 
ally the performers soldier on to the end, 
broken but unbowing. Surely, as star- 
maker or heartbreaker, every audience 
member has a fabulous time. 


wo Harlem events are sacred to 
: born-again visitors: Amateur 
Nights on Wednesdays and church 
on Sundays. Book a table for Sunday 
brunch at Sylvia's, Harlem's friendliest 
eatery. But first, for God’s sake, go to the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church. The pioneer 
architect Charles W. Bolton designed the 
church as an amphitheater, and for good 
reason: its pastor was the spell-weaving 
Adam Clayton Powell Sr. His son won 
even more fame, first as a preacher there, 
then as Harlem’s first black Congress- 
man. The bold spirits of both men inform 
the place. 

On Easter Sunday the church was 
packed. A cadre of deaconettes—stately 
matrons attired in white—ushered hun- 
dreds to their seats, while dozens more 
stood. The Rev. Dr. Proctor, who will re- 
tire in June after 17 years as pastor, raised 
spirits and raflers with a 45-minute ser- 
mon, titled “Believing the Unbelievable,” 
that addressed issues ranging from Jesus’ 
Resurrection to Joel Steinberg’s fall. As 
17 souls were baptized in the pool behind 
the pulpit, the Jewel Thompson choir tore 
into Take Me to the Water. That joyful 
noise is the church's heartbeat. 

The Abyssinian congregation makes 
every timid white sojourner feel serenely 
at home. At the service’s end, one parish- 
ioner approached a visitor, extended his 
hand and said, “Thank you for joining us. 
Won't you come again?” It is an invita- 
tion no “foreigner” could refuse, after a 
trip uptown that he began in fear and 
skepticism and ended by believing the un- 
believable. “Harlem,” he says, invoking 
Duke Ellington, “I love you madly.” 
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Tapping the Kiddie Market 


In spite of video-age competition, children’s magazines boom 





nce upon a time there were many 

magazines for children, and they fea- 
tured such artful writers as Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Charles Dickens. But today’s 
children are too distracted by television to 
sit down and read. Right? Wrong. In the 
past two years alone, the number of chil- 
dren's publications tracked by the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America has 
nearly doubled, from 85 to 160, bringing 
their total circulation to an impressive 40 





An eight-year-old reader pores over U.S. Kids 





and nonfiction stories, puzzles and con- 
tests. Then there is the fast-growing crop 
of special-interest magazines, including 
Cobblestone (history), Faces (anthropolo- 
gy), Odyssey (space exploration and as- 
tronomy), Cricket (fiction), Merlyn's Pen 
(student fiction) and television compan- 
ions like Alfand Sesame Street. A subset 
includes junior versions of adult maga- 
zines such as Penny Power (published by 
Consumer Reports), National Geographic 
_ World and the newest entry, 
== SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS. 
While many children’s publi- 
cations do not accept advertising, 
others see strong commercial 
opportunity in young readers. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED publisher 
Donald Barr calculates that chil- 
dren between the ages of nine and 
twelve spend $5 billion annually 
and influence their parents’ 
spending of $40 billion more. SI 
For KIps, which has sold $7.5 
million in advertising since its 
January debut, distributes 250,000 
copies of each monthly issue free 
to 1,200 underfunded schools in 
the US. to encourage literacy. 
Still, critics argue that chil- 
dren should not be exposed to 
sales pitches, especially in the 
classroom. “We don’t want to 
bring up children to believe that 
what corporations think is right,” 
says Peggy Charren, president of 
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Baby-boomer parents are alarmed about illiteracy. 


million. Says Don Stoll, executive director 
of the EPAA: “There has been extraordi- 
nary activity in children’s periodicals.” 

It is not difficult to figure out why. 
Concern over illiteracy and the decline of 
the nation’s schools has alarmed the gen- 
eration of well-educated baby boomers 
who are now rearing their own children. 
“This is the most ardent interest on the 
part of parents that we've seen in a very 
long time,” says Susan P. Bloom, director 
of the Center for the Study of Children’s 
Literature at Simmons College in Boston. 

Few, if any, of the current crop of chil- 
dren’s magazines feature the literary fire- 
power of their forebears. But what they 
lack in name recognition they make up 
for in diversity. Nearly half, including 
Weekly Reader, Junior Scholastic and 
Science Weekly, are designed as teaching 
aids for the classroom. Outside school, 
magazines such as the venerable Boys’ 
Life, Highlights for Children and the new 
U.S. Kids offer a combination of fiction 
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Action for Children’s Television, 
based in Cambridge, Mass. 

While all children’s publishers refuse 
liquor and tobacco advertising, some are 
more discriminating than others. Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop, publisher of 
Sesame Street, 3-2-1 Contact and KidCity, 
will not accept ads for candy, medica- 
tions or violent games and toys. On the 
other hand, Al/fand Mickey Mouse, which 
are published by New York City-based 
Welsh Publishing, are litthke more than 
promotions surrounded by ads for sugar- 
coated breakfast cereals and video 
games. “We're an entertainment compa- 
ny,” explains company president Donald 
Welsh. 

Whatever his critics may think, 
Welsh’s publications, like all other chil- 
dren’s magazines, have to pass a dual test 
to succeed. They must appeal first to kids 
and then to parents, grandparents and 
schoolteachers, who write the checks for 
subscriptions. — By Laurence Zuckerman. 
Reported by Leslie Whitaker/New York and 
Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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| of charges that it had abused dol- 





These Guards Just Love Fish 





Drafting dolphins into the Navy causes an uproar 





BY EUGENE LINDEN 


f the Navy has its way, the 

Trident nuclear-submarine 
base at Bangor, Wash., will 
soon be guarded by an uncan- 
ny underwater-surveillance 
system. Vastly more powerful 
than the Navy’s most sophis- 
ticated sonar, it can identify 
real threats to the base, distin- 
guishing them from the nor- 
mal cacophony of noise in the 
cold, murky waters of Puget 
Sound. Developed at a cost of 
nearly $30 million, it can spot 
and tag intruding divers, mak- 
ing it possible for them to be 
intercepted, and can outma- 
neuver any underwater ma- 
chine, Yet just about the only 
maintenance required is 20 
Ibs. of fish a day and an occa- 
sional pat. The system, it 
turns out, is a squadron of dolphins. 

The mere idea that the Navy is draft- 
ing marine mammals has created a furor 
A group of 15 organizations concerned 
with animal welfare has filed a lawsuit 
against the Government, charging that 
moving the dolphins from their homes in 
warm southern waters to the chilly Puget 
Sound will endanger the animals. More- 
over, one of their former trainers asserts 
that the Navy has abused the dolphins. 
Still other critics question the wisdom of 
entrusting the security of the nation’s un- 
derwater nuclear arsenal to animals, how- 
ever clever. 

Despite the brouhaha, the Navy is go- 
ing ahead with its plans to use the dol- 
phins as guards. Thomas LaPuzza, a 
spokesman for the Naval Ocean 
Systems Center in San Diego, where 
the dolphins have been trained, re- 
fuses to comment on their mission, 
which is classified, but claims they 
are highly dependable. A thorough 
investigation by the federal Marine 
Mammal! Commission cleared NOSC 


phins, and Democrat Norman 
Dicks, a Washington State Con- 
gressman who sits on the House De- 
fense Appropriations subcommittee, 
came away from a classified briefing 
on the project reassured that the 
animals “are more reliable than 
anything else we've got for this 
assignment.” 

The Navy started training dol- 





first they were given benign missions 
like retrieving objects from the sea bot- 
tom and helping in underwater-rescue 
efforts. Inevitably, however, it occurred 
to military planners that the highly in- 
telligent dolphins, which can swim at 
speeds of up to 26 m.p.h., dive more 
than 1,000 ft. and find a vitamin cap- 
sule while blindfolded, might be turned 
into underwater patrols. 

In the late 1960s at the Naval Un- 
dersea Center in Point Mugu, Calif, 
and then in Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, dol- 
phins were trained for duty in the Viet 
Nam War. In particular, the animals 
learned to attack objects with barbed 
darts. The plan was to have dolphins 
help protect Cam Ranh Bay by sticking 


A Navy trainer with one of his pupils at Point Mugu 





phins more than 20 years ago. At 
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The animals have an uncanny ability to locate underwater objects 


darts into enemy divers who ap- 
proached. Each dart was attached to a 
spool of tough thread and a float. When 
surface patrols spotted the float, they 
could reel in the hooked diver 

The extent to which dol- 
phins were used in the war is 
classified information, but 
3 rumors persist that they 
killed enemy divers. Point 
Mugu veterans consider it 
more probable that the ani- 
mals helped capture divers 
alive for interrogation. Upon 
realizing what the dolphins’ 
mission would be, some of 
the trainers begged off being 
part of the final preparation 
of the animals. Says one: 
“The whole program was a 
hideous use of the most be- 
nevolent creatures I ever had 
the chance to know. To the 
dolphins, it was all games.” 

According to people once 
involved in military dolphin 
projects, the animals will be 
used in Puget Sound in much 
the same way as they were 
in Viet Nam. One probable 
difference is that the dolphins will sim- 
ply mark the location of the intruder or 
ensnare swimmers through some means 
less brutal than darts. Unless war 
breaks out, underwater saboteurs at the 
Trident base are more likely to be anti- 
nuclear protesters or animal-rights ac- 
livists than enemy agents. That raises 
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| the bizarre possibility that dolphins 





Should mankind involve these gentle creatures in wars? 


might help the Navy arrest dolphin 
lovers. 

Some scientists scoff at the notion 
that dolphins provide an effective defense 
against intruders. Says Stephen Leather- 
wood, a Point Mugu alumnus who subse- 
quently spent ten years with NOSC: 
“Wouldn't you like to have more reliable 
protection for your loved one than an ani- 
mal who one day might decide that 
+ it would rather be a dolphin than a 
soldier?”’ Leatherwood believes 
these projects demonstrate capabili- 
ties and thus keep research funds 
flowing, rather than serve any real 
operational purpose 

Sadly, whether dolphins make 
good soldiers or not, their use by the 
military puts them under suspicion 
Paranoid governments may feel 
compelled to kill strange dolphins 
that suddenly appear in the vicinity 
of military installations. Says Leath- 
erwood; “Using dolphins raises the 
question about whether we have the 
right to involve wild animals of in- 
telligence and perhaps conscience in 
our most vile and reprehensible ac- 
tivity, warfare.” a 
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The fan as parent and child: Costner and Madigan greet an old ballplayer (Dwier Brown) 
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Don’t Run: One Hit, One Error 











| BY RICHARD CORLISS 





boy’s sport, a man’s game. Baseball 
lodges in the American male heart be- 
cause the fundamentals look easy enough 
for any Little Leaguer to master. Too soon, 
men realize that pro ball demands a genius 
for grace, concentration and magnificent 
egotism. They may agonize over the career 
path not chosen, the debt too steep, the 
woman so close but just beyond their reach. 
For many, though, a dream of athletic star- 
dom is the one that got away. So they stick 
with baseball, living and dying with their 
| team, analyzing stats with the rapt anguish 
ofa rabbinical student cramming fora final. 
To their favorite players they are both sons 
and fathers—part hero worshipers, part 
child psychologists. They become a collec- 
live, possessive lover of their idols. Baseball 
fever: boys catch it, men can’t shake it, 

Not even movie men are immune, as 
witness last summer's Bull Durham, Eight 
Men Out and Stealing Home. And here 
come two more films, both directed by 
their writers, that play games with base- 
ball. David S. Ward’s Major League is a 
rowdy, genially cynical comedy about 
jocks and Jills. Its fanciful Cleveland Indi- 
ans team is a bunch of rejects from the 
Mexican, minor and California Penal 
leagues. Now coming to bat: the veteran 





catcher on his last legs (Tom Berenger), the | 


Willie Mays wanna-be (Wesley Snipes), 
the pampered third baseman (Corbin 
Bernsen). And on the mound, a fastballer 
(Charlie Sheen) with control problems on 





Two new movies go out to the ball game 





| that all the old major-leaguers were white, 


and off the field. With this gang, in this 
comic fantasy, the Tribe can’t lose. 

Major League doesn’t try too hard or 
aim too high, but it is pretty funny. With its 
stock characters, breezy dialogue, dense 
ambience and instinct for easy emotions, it 
could serve as the pilot for a pay-cable sit- 
com. The film’s tone is acerb, but its climax 
is as predictably uplifting as Rocky's and as 
surefire effective as Damn Yankees’. 

The hero of Damn Yankees was a pen- 
nant-winning natural named Shoeless Joe 
Hardy. The hero of Phil Alden Robinson's 
Field of Dreams isa farmer (Kevin Costner) 
who dreams of bringing Shoeless Joe Jack- 
son back to earth for one more game. The 
great outfielder may have helped throw the 
1919 World Series, but the farmer idolizes | 
him and his Black Sox teammates for their 
innocence! So with the help of his trusting 
wife (Amy Madigan) and a crusty black au- 
thor (James Earl Jones) who doesn’t mind 


he plows down his cornfield to erect a ball 
park and populate it with phantoms. 
Despite a lovely cameo turn by Burt 
Lancaster, Field of Dreams is the male wee- 
pie at its wussiest. There is poetry in base- 
ball, sure, but it is not shaggy doggerel of the 
Joyce Kilmer stripe: “I think that I shall 
ne'er remark/ A cornfield green as Fenway 
Park.” It comes in the concrete poetry of a 
Bill James statistical analysis, or in the 
sprung rhythm of a Roger Angell para- 
graph. Or in the flight of a ball from the 
pitcher's hand toward the catcher's glove, 
with a million delicious options at stake. 








Tough Message 


A verdict on agents and colleges 





fficially there were only two defen- 

dants in the five-week federal trial in 
Chicago. Norby Walters, 58. and Lloyd 
Bloom, 29, New York City-based agents 
for professional athletes, were charged 
with reaching into college ranks and ille- 
gally plying hot prospects with cash, cars 
and other perks for signing premature, 
postdated contracts. But the agents’ law- 
yers maneuvered strenuously to shift the 
indictment’s focus. Their target: the sys- 
tem of big-time college athletics that, with 
box-office and TV profits at stake, often 
looks the other way when stars get im- 
proper favors and that condones specious 
academic regimens to maintain those 
stars’ eligibility. 

Last week all the accused lost. The 
jury found Walters and Bloom guilty of 
racketeering, conspiracy and mail fraud. 
Each faces up to 55 years in prison and a 
fine of up to $1.5 million. As for college 
athletics, it emerged with more of its ide- 
alistic luster tarnished—just what it did 
not need after a bruising year of recruiting 
scandals and crackdowns by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 

Players like former Iowa footballer 
Ronnie Harmon, now a pro with the Buf- 
falo Bills, told of signing surreptitiously | 
with Walters and Bloom and getting thou- 
sands in “loans,” meanwhile receiving 
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college scholarship money and taking 
such courses as bowling, billiards and wa- 
tercolor painting. The agents used links to 
organized crime to keep their clients in 
line. The Chicago Bears’ Maurice Doug- 
lass testified that when he tried to get out | 
of his contract while a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Bloom threatened to 
have somebody break his legs. The ver- 
dict, suggested U.S. Attorney Anton Va- 
lukas, sent a different but equally tough 
message: “I think the message is that the 
federal criminal laws apply across the 
board to the universities, to the athletes 
and to the agents who do business with 
them.” a 
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Before you start your career, 
give it a little firepower. 


Responsibility. 

Motivation. 

Teamwork. 

In a national survey, more than 850 employers said these are the 
qualities they desire most in employees. 

But where can you develop these qualities? 

One of the best places is the Army. 

Whether you're driving a tank or leading a fire team, you'll learn 
what it takes to do the job—any job—and do it well. 


So when you start looking for a job, you'll BEM comp a 
already have what employers really want. Ps aN 
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If you're looking for an edge, call ARMY. 
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0” FINANCING OR ‘500 CASH BACK 





NOW FROM CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 


#2000 CASH BACK! 


1989 CHRYSLER LeBARON GTC COUPE 


Save $2000 factory cash back on the Chrysler LeBaron GTC Coupe, which includes the following standard features: 








ATC air conditioning Power windows, locks and S$ AVE 
©4-wheel high performance outside mirrors 
disc brakes Cruise control 
2.2 liter intercooled turbo * Steel belted radial 
* AM/FM cassette premium unidirectional tires with 
sound system with power 16” cast aluminum 
antenna road wheels 
© 20 way power performance seat 


1989 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER 


Save $1850 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the elegant Chrysler New Yorker. 


STANDARD FEATURES: OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: $ AVE 
Crystal Key 5/50 bumper to ©6-way power seats 













bumper Owner Care Program" Illuminated entry system ee casa ame 
Power steering, brakes, windows © Cruise control apron = — 
© Ultradrive transmission Load leveling rear suspension $19, 769 —850~1000'= 
ATC air conditioning © Automatic power door locks 
AM/FM stereo 


1989 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 


Save $975 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the sporty Plymouth Sundance with 47 standard features. 
STANDARD FEATURES: OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: S AVE 
2.2 liter overhead cam engine — * Rear window defroster 
© Power-assisted steering and Tilt steering column 

brakes *Cruise control 
© Electronic fuel injection Floor mats 
*AMIFM stereo 





1989 PLYMOUTH ACCLAIM 


Save $1425 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the Plymouth Acclaim. 


STANDARD FEATURES: OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: 
©2.5 Liter EFI engine ® Air conditioning SAVE 
© Power steering/brakes © Power windows/door locks 


*Remote control trunk release —-* Cruise control 
© Deluxe intermittent wipers *Tilt steering 
Front and rear anti-sway bars © 4 speaker stereo 
with gas charged struts and 
shocks 





“HERE'S TO YOU, AMERICA:' SEE YOUR 
_CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 





* Manufacturer's suggested retail prices. Title, taxes, destination Charges, and options extra. ** Based on sticker prices of options if purchased separately. tFactory cash back on new 1988 
and 1989 dealer stock. Excludes 1990 models. ttSee copy of 5 year or 50,000 mile limited warranty at dealer A few restrictions apply. Excludes normal maintenance. adjustments and certain 
wear items. *** Protects engine, powertrain for 7 years or 70,000 miles and against outer body rust-through for 7 years or 100,000 miles. See limited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply 
$0% annual percentage rate short term financing available to qualified retail buyers through Chrysler Credit Corporation. Other rates available as contract length vanes. 
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A Doctor 


Prescribes 
Hard Truth 


C. EVERETT KOOP, America’s 
Surgeon General, has an opinion on 
everything healthful, but he 
nonetheless enjoys meat and martinis 





BY MARGARET CARLSON 
al e is, by Washington standards, a little strange. First, 





there is the uniform draped with gold braid he in- 

sists on wearing. Before he became famous, it 
prompted people at airports to pile him with baggage and 
ask what time the flight was leaving. Then there is the big, 
clunky hearing aid that he takes out and fusses with right in 
the middle of a conversation, as if it were a pipe, and the 
canvas tote he uses as a briefcase, and his habit of loudly 
cracking his knuckles. On top of that there are the Old Tes- 
tament beard and the preacher's voice that make him seem 
like Moses come down again from Mount Sinai to deliver 
commandments I! through 20. Smoking? It’s an addiction 
that will kill you. Sex? Only in marriage. AIDS? The best 
preventive device is a monogamous relationship; the sec- 
ond best, a condom. Deformed newborns? Save them. Sex 
education? In the earliest grade possible. 

You name it, Surgeon General C. Everett Koop has an 
opinion, which he will give you with great certainty at high 
speed. There has never been a Surgeon General like him, 
not even Luther Terry, who slapped warnings on cigarette 
packs 24 years ago. It’s a fair guess that Terry was never air- 
kissed by Elizabeth Taylor, the butt of jokes in Johnny Car- 
son’s monologue, was never a visitor to the set of Golden 
Girls, and never lectured Hollywood producers about show- 
ing safe sex in their programs. Antismoking is a small part 
of Koop’s crusade; AIDS, child abuse, domestic violence, por- 
nography, old people, drunk driving and Baby Doe regula- 
tions made Koop one of the most visible officials in Wash- 
ington. Now at airports people offer to carry his bags. 

The 13th Surgeon General, whose second term runs 
through the end of the year, almost never got a chance to 
don a uniform. When Koop, a retired pediatric surgeon, 
and his wife Betty moved to Georgetown in early 1981 to 
await his confirmation, they became proof of the old saw 
that if you want a friend in Washington, buy a dog. The 
process, expected to take a few days, turned into nine 
nightmarish months of name-calling and personal attacks, 
as liberals stalled his confirmation. He was called a right- 
wing crank, a prolife nut, a religious zealot, inexperienced, 











Dr. Unqualified (the New York Times), scary (California 
Congressman Henry Waxman) and Dr. Kook. The intensi- 
ty of the attacks was fueled by prochoice advocates who 
feared his opposition to abortion. In addition to being the 
author of several books, Koop was known for an anti- 
abortion film he produced in which a thousand black and 
white dolls were scattered over the salt wastes of the Dead 
Sea to represent millions of aborted fetuses. Koop, who be- 
came an evangelical Presbyterian in his 30s, explains his 
views against abortion and against withholding food and 
medical care from congenitally deformed newborns sim- 
ply: “If you had led my life, you would understand.” As a 
pediatric surgeon for 33 years, Koop saved many babies no 
bigger than his hand. In the course of treating 100,000 pa- 
tients, Koop saw many so-called difficult cases become 
happy and productive children. One of these was Paul 
Sweeney, born in 1965 with twisted intestines, facial defor- 
mities and a cleft palate. Koop operated on him 37 times. 
For the final operation by another surgeon in 1983, Koop 
returned to Philadelphia in full dress uniform to wheel his 
former patient into the operating room. Sweeney recently 
graduated from West Chester University in Pennsylvania. 

Accustomed to the godlike treatment accorded sur- 
geons, Koop was stunned by the viciousness of Washing- 
ton, which has neither gods nor heroes. Every day he would 
go to his temporary office on the seventh floor at the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. Every day the 
phone wouldn't ring. His wife, uprooted from Philadelphia, 
waited in their small sublet wondering whether to unpack. 
One day Koop returned to find tears rolling down her face, 
a critical newspaper article on her lap. He considered leav- 
ing, but Betty persuaded him to stay. The two had been 
through a lot—long years of medical school, Koop’s frac- 
tured vertebra and stomach surgery and, worst of all, the 
death of a son—and they stuck it out. Finally, in November 
1981, he was confirmed by a Republican-controlled Senate. 

Koop was expected to be a figurehead like most Sur- 
geons General, with little authority and few staff or duties, 
but he quickly shook things up. He insisted that the com- 
missioned corps of public-health officers wear uniforms. 
Then the 6-ft. 1-in., 210-Ib. doctor, whose taste for red meat 
and martinis keeps him from losing his paunch, pro- 
nounced the U.S. a country of fatsoes who would have to 
give up cholesterol in favor of fiber. When Koop found out 
that the tobacco companies had fought hardest over the 
years against the Government's calling nicotine addictive, 
he stated high up in his Surgeon General's report that nico- 
tine is addictive. “They absolutely hated it,” he gloats. He 
said the companies’ claims that science cannot say with 
certainty that tobacco causes cancer were “flat-footed lies” 
and that sending cigarettes to the Third World was “the ex- 
port of death, disease and disability.” 

He is not above gimmicks. Pushing his slogan “A 
Smoke-Free Society by the Year 2000,” he adopted a kin- 
dergarten class whose students pledged not to start smok- 
ing (“Like Communists,” he says, “you have to get them 
when they're young”), and everywhere he goes he hands 
out buttons saying THE SURGEON GENERAL PERSONALLY 
ASKED ME TO QUIT. 

But Koop might have remained just another bureau- 
crat if it had not been for AIDS. As the disease grew to near 
epidemic proportions, the Administration had to do some- 
thing. Conservatives breathed a sigh of relief when in 1986 
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the President handed the job to the Fundamentalist 
Christian Surgeon General. 

After getting assurances that he would be the sole au- 
thor of the report, Koop took to the task with an open 
mind, consulting Government experts like the National 
Institutes of Health’s Dr. Anthony Fauci and inviting 
more than 25 groups, from gay activists to the Southern 
Baptist Convention, to his office. He wrote 26 drafts at the 
stand-up desk in the basement of the brick house he rents 
on the campus of the NIH. He numbered the copies he 
took to a meeting at the White House and collected all of 
them to prevent leaks. The next day, Oct. 22, 1986, he re- 
leased the report at a packed press conference; 16 million 
copies of the report and 107 million copies of an AIDS 
pamphlet are in print. 

Administration conservatives were stunned by the re- 
port’s candor. They were particularly outraged that he did 
not preach abstinence alone and refer euphemistically to 
body fluids rather than semen. “The White House doesn’t 
like the C word. But if you don’t talk about condoms, peo- 
ple are going to die, So I talk.” Liberals were amazed that 
Koop had produced a reasoned report with such compas- 
sion for homosexuals, whom he had 
once called antifamily. Phyllis Schlafly, 
who said the report sounded as if it had 
been edited by a gay-rights group, 
lashed out against Koop and led a 
campaign against him. Her efforts cul- 
minated in the boycott of a dinner in 
honor of Koop and persuaded two pres- 
idential candidates, Representative 
Jack Kemp and Senator Robert Dole, 
to pull out as sponsors of it. 

Koop says no one should be sur- 
prised, that the report is consistent 
with his moral view that you can hate 
sin but love the sinner. “I am the Sur- 
geon General, not the chaplain, of all 
the people, and that includes homosex- 
uals,” he says. He outraged conserva- 
tives again in January. Although opposed to abortion 
morally, Koop concluded, following an 18-month study 
undertaken after President Reagan promised right-to-life 
leaders a report, that the evidence just wasn’t there to 
condemn the practice as psychologically harmful. 

Despite his success in Washington, Koop’s real call- 
ing is medicine. By the time he was five, he knew he want- 
ed to be a doctor like his uncle. At 15, he would take the 
subway on weekends from Brooklyn to Columbia-Presby- 
terian Hospital in Manhattan, pinch a white lab coat, and 
take a seat in the balcony of the operating room, trans- 
fixed for hours by amputations and appendectomies. 
Back home, while his father was at the office, he would 
persuade his mother to help her precocious only child 
round up stray cats and dump them into a sterile trash 
can with an ether-soaked sponge so that he could perform 
exploratory surgery. He brags that he never lost a cat. 

Not your normal teenage pastimes, but Koop managed 
to avoid being the science nerd with a slide rule in his back 
pocket. He was on the wrestling, football and baseball 
teams, editor of the school paper and president of the stu- 
dent council. He went on to Dartmouth and Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, completing his training at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1947. He surprised many 


people when he decided to specialize in pediatric surgery, a 
decidedly low-rent field in those days, when the real brains 
were going into neurosurgery. “Children weren't getting a 
fair shake in surgery, getting giant incisions like their 
grandfathers’ and being sewn up like a football when a tiny 
hole would do,” he recalls. “I saw the chance to make a dif- 
ference.” There were about five such surgeons in the coun- 
try at the time (there are close to 500 now), and Koop’s 
training consisted of going to Boston Children’s Hospital 
and peering over the shoulders of surgeons there, much as 
he did at Columbia when an adolescent. 

Back in Philadelphia, Koop quickly became known 
as a tireless and dedicated doctor. When a peptic ulcer 
threatened to keep him out of surgery for months, he 
treated himself at night, filling an IV bottle with milk and 
clamping it onto the bedpost. With the help of his wife, 
then pregnant with their first child, he would thread a 
tube through his nose and down his throat so the liquid 
could drip into his stomach while he slept. More than 
once, the jury-rigged system failed, and the Koops woke 
up in a soaked bed, 

Koop was named surgeon in chief at Children’s Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia in 1948. There he 
perfected techniques for correcting un- 
descended testicles and undeveloped 
esophaguses, skills that he compares to 
threading together two wet noodles at 
the bottom of an ice-cream cone with 
your eyes closed. His first brush with 
fame came when he separated Siamese 
twins joined at the abdomen and pel- 
vis. He established the country’s first 
neonatal unit. Noted for his speed—he 
did hernias in six minutes (he has done 
more than 10,000)—he used the time 
saved to counsel parents and make 
house calls on terminally ill patients he 
thought were better off at home. Dr. 
Judah Folkman, a professor at Har- 
vard Medical School who trained un- 

der Koop, says, “I remain in awe. He was beloved at that 
hospital, worrying over patients as if they were his own 
children.” To criticism that he tinged his medicine with 
religion, Koop says, “There are no atheists at the bedside 
of a dying child.” 

Koop learned this firsthand in 1968, when his youngest 
son David, a junior at Dartmouth, fell to his death ina moun- 
tain-climbing accident. “I thought I knew what parents 
went through, but I had no idea,” he says. “I felt bone-crush- 
ing grief.” For months he got such a lump in his throat talk- 
ing to parents that he had to cut his discussions short. 

Koop and his wife, the daughter of a Connecticut 
country doctor for whom a punishing dawn-to-midnight 
schedule was normal, have three other grown children 
and seven grandchildren. The Koops recently celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary aboard the QE2. 

Whatever happens when his term is up in 1990, Koop 
will stay in Washington, which has made its peace with 
him. His most vociferous enemies have admitted they 
were wrong about him. Most of the friends he lost in mak- 
ing the ethically correct—not politically correct—deci- 
sion on AIDS have come back. The city that worships at 
the gray altar of ambiguity found there was room for a 
man of black and white. we 
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UALITY TIME 


It’s originality. Creativity. And a flair for self-expression. 
It’s what people look for in life. And what Tissot has stood for 
in watches since 1853. 

This elegantly styled moon phase model not only displays 
the time and date, but also features a sweep second hand and is 
water resistant to 30 meters. All complemented by a beautifully + 
embossed leather strap. TISSOT 
Swiss Quality Time 
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WORN SHOCKS 
DON'T KNOW WHEN TO STOP 


Worn shocks affect braking distance. 

Shocks and struts do a lot more than just improve the way your car rides. 
They also help your car stop. Thats because new shocks and struts help 
keep a car's tires on the road better than worn shocks and struts. 
And the better your tires hold the road, the better 
your car brakes and handles. 

So if you want to improve the way your car stops, stop by your Monroe® 
ride expert for a shock and strut inspection today. 

America Rides Monroe 
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Monroe Auto Equipment Qumco) - . 


Division of Tenneco Automotive 6 
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Getting to the False Bottom 








CITIZEN WELLES by Frank Brady; Scribner's; 655 pages; $24.95 


BY R.Z. SHEPPARD 





| and several cups of very black coffee.” 


he late Orson Welles was, in the nos- | 


talgic phrase, a star of stage, screen 
and radio. He was also one of those grand, 
self-inflating talents whose failures re- 
ceived almost as much attention as his 
successes. His long, attenuated career 
covered the spectrum, from classics to 
commercials. Old-timers still remember 
his controversial rejiggerings of Shake- 
speare and his War of the Worlds radio 
drama, which had many listeners 
believing New Jersey had been in- 
vaded by Martians. And, of course, 
every generation has embraced 
Citizen Kane, his brilliant 
1941 film based on the life and 
times of press lord William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

But Welles was not made for 
that more contemporary medium, 
TV. His Falstaffian girth, so im- 
pressive on stage and screen, 
seemed grotesque when stuffed 
into the small tube. The voice that 
shivered the old Philco during the 
Depression sounded hokey when it 
was used to seduce would-be so- 
phisticates of the ‘70s. “Paul Mas- 
son will sell no wine before its 
time” joined the fleeting body of 


into dozens of jokes. (In one, the 
Welles impersonator intones the 
line, glances at his watch and says 
impatiently, “It’s time.”’) 

In taking his subject from pre- 
cocious childhood through auda- 
cious beginnings as an actor-direc- 
tor and finally to the status of cult 
figure to be wheeled in on special 
occasions, biographer Frank Brady re- 
veals Welles as a thin man in which there 
was always a fat man trying to get out. 
Even as a tall, trim youth, Welles had 
gargantuan intellectual and physical ap- 
petites. It was not enough that he had 
prematurely grasped the concept that art 
was essentially an illusion, a magic show. 
He insisted on making his tricks as obvi- 
ous as possible. 

Welles was also a conspicuous wom- 
anizer and gourmand. He was, writes Bra- 
dy, “a man who would think nothing of 
starting off a meal with a bottle of Moét et 
Chandon just for himself, followed by a 
Boudin Noir aux Pommes (blood sausage 


Orson Welles: a maverick impresario of the self 





Gargantuan intellectual and physical appetites. 


with apples), then a bottle of Beaujolais 


Nouveau to help wash down a Terrine de 
Canard and a huge porterhouse steak, 
and finally a Mousse a l’Armagnac, fol- 








| kiewicz, not Welles, was mainly responsi- 


lowed by four or five glasses of Calvados, 


Brady encircles his outsize subject 
with equal parts of anecdote and scholar- 
ship. He does not attempt the intimate 
tone of Barbara Leaming’s authorized 
1983 biography or try for the high-skid 
finish of Charles Higham’s Orson Welles: 
The Rise and Fall of an American Genius 
(1985). Citizen Welles covers more 
ground and digs deeper, revealing an ar- 
tistic nomad whose life had too many ups, 
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downs and lateral movements to be treat- 
ed as a sales chart. The author is a great 
admirer, crediting Welles as an originator 
of the film noir genre and a technical pio- 
neer whose influence can be detected in | 
dozens of films. He even notes that the 
Mexican novelist Carlos Fuentes has ac- 
knowledged that the structure of his book 
The Death of Artemio Cruz was lifted 
from Citizen Kane. But Brady is prudent 
about using the word genius, an encomi- 
um more freely handed out at Academy 
Award gatherings than at Nobel Prize 
ceremonies 

The biographer, who teaches film 
courses at St. John’s University in New 
York City, also provides valuable evi- 
dence that blunts film critic Pauline 
Kael’s assertion that Herman J. Man- 
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Patrick Swayze 
dances dirty. 
Robin Givens 
comes clean. 

And Carly Simon 
goes Hollywood. 





Plus o penetrat 
ing portrait of the new generation of 
Kennedys. Is the magic still there? 


* Patrick Swayze Will there 
be more dirty dancing? Or will he be 
singing the blues—country style? 


* Robin Givens the screen's 
newest heavyweight talks about new 
career moves, new challenges and a 
new life without Iron Mike. 

e Carly Simon Simon & Simon 
Sister Joanna interviews Carly on love, 
success, marriage and music for the 
movies. Nobody does it better. 


Hosted by Bree Walker 





magazine ™ on tv 


WEDNESDAY 
APRIL 19TH 
10 PM 

(9 central) 





CBS-TV 
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| Grace under pressure is a rare trait. 





Fortunately, it can be acquired. 

The road demands. You drive. The car 
executes. It’s easy. Better than that: it’s fun. 
The name is 827SL. Sterling 827SL. 

Car and Driver's judgment: “Whatever 
we asked it to do, it did willingly and 
well... The Sterling's neutral cornering 
behavior and smooth, sharp steering 
response inspired immediate confidence.” 
In other words: Grace under pressure. It’s 
built into every Sterling. 

Via an exhilarating 160 horsepower 
24-valve 2.7 liter V-6 engine. A fully 
independ suspension, with double 
wishbones up front, well-located struts at 
the rear. ABS Anti-Lock braking. Speed 
proportional rack and pinion steering. 
Inside: Seats faced with buttery soft 
Connolly leather. Burled walnut dash and 
door trim. And an impressive array of 
cockpit amenities that allow you to remain 
cool even when the road is hot. 

Plus over 160 Sterling dealers providing 
quality service long after the 3-year, 
36,000 mile warranty has expire 

Call 1-800-622-0550 for your nearest 
Sterling dealer. It's the first step toward 
acquiring that rare automotive trait: 


Grace under pressure. 


STERLING 











VOLUME 14 


Sonata No. 8 in C minor, Op. 13,"’Pathétique”” 

Sonata No. 14 in C-shorp minor, Op. 27, no. 2, “’Moonlight”’ 
Sonata No. 15 in D mojor, Op. 28, “Pastoral’’ 

Sonata No. 17 in D minor, Op. 31, no. 2, “Tempest’’ 
Sonata No. 25 in G major, Op. 79 

Sonata No. 26 in E-flat major, Op. 810, “Les Adieux’’ 
Sonata No, 27 in E minor, Op. 90 


Two compact discs 
Two cassettes 








Rr in music does a body of 
work express so much passion, so 
much intelligence, so much unbridled 
creativity as do Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas. In their sheer, stunning 
variety —from the inspired, dramatic 
early “Pathétique” and “Moonlight” 
sonatas to the transcendent, radiant late 
sonatas —these works, when performed 
with intelligence and fervor, wield an 
almost incomparable emotional power 
over the listener. 

Rarely does a performer so perfectly 
embody the aspirations and achievements 
of a composer as does Richard Goode in 
these highly acclaimed recordings. Here 
is an overall richness of conception fully 









THE CRITICS 
COMMENT 


“'The performances are 
without exception deeply 
satisfying. Goode is that 
very best sort of musician, 
one who seems to be able 
to reach directly into the 
heart of the music without 




























making us aware of his 
presence as ‘interpreter.''’ 

—Stereo Review 
“Eloquent...serious musi- 
cianship...Mr. Goode has 
thought long and hard and 
cares deeply about these 
pieces, and he has much to 


say that is provocative and 

—The New York Times 

“A revelation...masterful 

inflection and surging 
emotional Bd 

—New York Post 


“A musician's musician."’ 
—Ovation 




























equal to Beethoven's inspired creations. In both Volume I, where the 
pianist sheds new light on many of the well-known early and middle 
period “named” sonatas, and in Volume II, which features extraordinary 
interpretations of some of the late sonatas, Goode is superb. 






PIANO 
SONATAS 











(31-7510) 
(81-7507) 


$25.95 
$22.95 








VOLUME 2 


Sonate No. 1 in F minor, Op. 2, no. 1 
Sonata No. 4 in £-Aat mojor, Op. 7 

Sonata No. 18 in E-flot mojor, Op. 31, no. 3 
Sonata No. 30 in E major, Op. 109 


Two compact discs 
Two cassettes 





PIANO 
SONATAS 


Sonata No. 31 in A-flot mojor, Op. 110 
Sonata No. 32 in € minor, Op. 11) 
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| Once told an interviewer, “that almost ev- 


| American maverick tradition of Charles 


_ Books 


ble for the final script for Citizen Kane. | 
Mank, as he was known, does get credit 
for the basic plot and the “Rosebud” sled 
gimmick, but most of the words belong to 
Welles, who, after all, had to speak them 
as the film’s protagonist, Charles Foster 
Kane. Among the footnotes to this classic 
is Steven Spielberg’s purchase at auction 
of one of three sleds used in the project. 
The young producer-director paid 
$55,000 for the icon, only to have Welles | 
later declare it a fake. 

Fabrication, contrivance and artifice | 
were subjects he knew something about. | 
“I discovered at the age of six,” Welles | 





erything in this world was phony, worked | 
with mirrors.” His 1973 movie F for Fake 
is about the ambiguity of artistic charla- 
tanism and, says Brady, stands as Welles’ 
most personal film. 

Unlike previous biographies, Citizen 
Welles gets to the bottom—or should one 
say, false bottom—of the man. At one lev- 
el the book projects an old-world Prome- 
thean hero thundering against authority 
and convention. But conveyed with equal 
weight is an impresario of the self in the 





Ives, Ezra Pound and even Mark Twain's | 
the King and the Duke. a 


Supermole 
THE MASTER SPY 

by Phillip Knightley 
Knopf; 292 pages; $19.95 


4 n the extensive postwar literature of 
espionage and double agentry, fact and 
fiction tend to blur. Was Magnus Pym the 
name of John le Carré’s perfect spy? Or 
was it Guy Burgess? Pym and Burgess, | 
Donald Maclean and Toby Esterhase— 
characters from the shadow world of 
MI6 and the KGB—seem equally real, 
equally fanciful. 

And so it was with Harold Adrian 
Russell (“Kim”) Philby, whose exploits 
as a Soviet mole inside Britain’s Secret 





| Intelligence Service seem breathtaking 


enough to have been crafted by a master 
of the thriller genre. The son of an eccen- 
tric Arabist, Philby entered Commu- 
nism’s orbit while at Cambridge in the 
1930s. Carefully disguising those links, he 
joined Britain’s sis and rose high enough 
in its ranks to rate consideration as its po- 
tential chief. Yet by the time he disap- 
peared in 1963, only to surface in the Sovi- 
et Union a few months later, it was 
painfully clear that Philby all along had 
been not only a Soviet agent but also, as 
Knightley calls him, “the most remark- 
able spy in the history of espionage.” 
Only experts can guess at how many 
secrets of the Western allies Philby passed 


along to his Moscow controls, or how 





/ He was 
their victim. 
Now he is 
their hunter. 
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many British agents were sent to certain | “bilambees” (an Indian vegetable) in 


death on missions whose cover Philby had 
exposed. When he died last May at 76, he 
was honored as a hero of the Soviet 
Union. 

Philby’s is a story oft told—including 
once, self-servingly, by himself (My 
Silent War, 1968). It 
seems likely that 
Knightley’s will 
stand as the defini- 
tive account, despite 
its pedestrian style: 
Knightley, a former 
special correspon- 
dent for London’s 
Sunday Times, was 
the only Western 
journalist to inter- 
view Philby at length 
during his last years 
of semiretirement in Moscow, 

Oddly, Philby’s comments on world 
politics and on his colorful past seem wan 
and trite. It is almost as if this supermole 
wanted to demystify his own legend, mak- 
ing double agentry seem as banal as bar- 
tending. The impression of ordinariness is 
reinforced by his chatty letters to Knight- 
ley, which are cited in extenso. Philby 
comes across as a slightly dotty old Brit, 
complaining about how hard it is to find 


Philby in 1955 
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Moscow and fuming about the “prepos- 
terous” radio commentaries of “the BBC’s 
own Smarty Cooke, Alistair of that ilk.” 
The Soviets amply rewarded Philby 
for his services: a lavish apartment (by 
Moscow standards), chauffeurs, a plummy 
desk job at KGB headquarters. Yet the only 
perk he really cared for, Knightley notes, 
was access to artifacts of his homeland: 
pipes from Jermyn Street, books (he liked 
Dick Francis’ mysteries), magazines, the 
Times of London (whose daily crossword 
puzzle he regularly solved in 15 minutes). 
Why does the Philby name retain its 
hold on the popular imagination when oth- 
er Soviet spies have been forgotten? One 
explanation is that despite the fogyism of 
his final years, Philby was blessed with 
dash and élan; he was a witty boon com- 
panion, irresistible to many women. An- 
other, Knightley suggests with grudging 
admiration, is that he was a perverted ide- 
alist who betrayed Britain for a cause, not 
cash. Finally, of course, there is the ques- 
tion of class. Philby had neither title nor in- 
herited fortune, but he was distinctly “one 
of us,” as Mrs. Thatcher might say. That 
someone condemned to success by breed- 
ing and bearing would chuck it all for a 
utopian delusion is always a mystery, 
sometimes a great madness. —By John Elson 








Bookends 


DIFFICULTIES WITH GIRLS 
by Kingsley Amis 
Summit; 276 pages; $18.95 


Patrick and Jenny Stan- 
dish have just moved into 
a modern apartment 
complex south of the 
Thames in London 
(faithful Amis readers 
will recall the courtship 
of these two as recorded 
29 years ago in Take a 
Girl Like You). Patrick has stopped being a 
Latin teacher and now works as an editor 
at a publishing house. After nearly eight 
years of marriage, he is proving no match 
for the temptations of swinging London in 
the '60s. His difficulties with girls involve 
an inability to resist them. A new neigh- 
bor, Tim Valentine, confesses to another 
sort of problem: an initial enthusiasm fol- 
lowed immediately by unmanning apathy. 
He has decided that he must be homosex- 
ual. Patrick’s tasks include talking Tim out 
of this idea and keeping his own marriage 
from foundering. The author trots out 
these carnal misadventures with his usual 
comic flair. Patrick is a typical Amis hero, 
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a young fogey who finds much of the world 

exasperating. Beneath the crackling sur- 

face, though, lies a more somber tale of 

people behaving badly and, in most cases, 
| finally coming to their senses. 


OO 
WORKING DAYS: THE JOURNALS OF 

THE GRAPES OF WRATH 

by John Steinbeck; Edited by Robert 
DeMott; Viking; 180 pages; $18.95 


Published 50 years ago, 
The Grapes of Wrath has 
taken its place among 
the handful of American 
novels (Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, The Jungle) that 
changed public attitudes 
and policy. To mark its 
u mess golden anniversary, the 
book’s original publisher has issued a new 
edition (Viking; $25) and also the journals 
Steinbeck kept during the five months 
(five months!) it took him to complete the 
200,000-word manuscript. 

The author, then 36, used these pri- 
vate notes as warm-up exercises for the 
day’s work. He gave himself pep talks: 
“This must be a good book. It simply 
must. I haven't any choice.” To readers 
today, the fascination of this document 
rests in its portrait of an artist at the peak 
of his skills. Steinbeck’s outrage at the 





wo 








mistreatment of Dust Bowl migrants in 
California, which he had witnessed first- 
hand, fused with his storytelling abilities 
to produce the most powerful book he 
would ever write. It won him the Pulitzer 
Prize and contributed mightily to his No- 
bel Prize in 1962. Both exhilarated and 
exhausted after finishing the book, Stein- 
beck wondered whether he would ever 
write so well again: “That part of my life 
that made the Grapes is over.” 


—_———— 


WORDSTRUCK 
by Robert MacNeil 
Viking; 230 pages; $18.95 


In this charming mem- 
oir, half of PBS's Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer news team 
deftly links his early bi- 
ography to the words 
and books he learned, to 
f connections made. Born 
: in Montreal but raised 

AMA + mostly in Halifax, Rob- 
ert MacNeil was the son of a seagoing 
Mountie (in Canada’s equivalent of the 
Coast Guard) and a Nova Scotian mother 
who delighted in reading aloud to her sons. 
MacNeil’s first nonbaby words were “gin 
fizz” —the name of a teddy bear. He recalls 
being amazed, on a rare trip aboard his fa- 
ther’s corvette, that sailing terms derived 











from Viking days (coxswain, starboard) 


still have a defining role in modern navies. 
MacNeil’s memories of Nova Scotia have 
what D.H. Lawrence called a “spirit of 
place.” In the book’s best pages, one can al- 
most whiff the salty tang of fog descending 
on proud, poky Halifax as winter comes. 





SHARE OF HONOR 
by Ralph Graves 
Henry Holt; 454 pages; $19.95 


HARI 
RY TONOR 
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briskly through this nov- 
el of the Philippines just 
before and during the 
Japanese occupation. 
Ralph Graves, who 


ORAYIO 


teenage stepson of the 
U.S. High Commissioner 
during 1939-41, re-creates the prewar co- 
lonial atmosphere, the swift arrival of the 


enemy after Pearl Harbor and the struggle | 


to survive until General MacArthur's tri- 
umphant return. Graves, the last manag- 
ing editor of the weekly LIFE and a retired 
editorial director of Time Inc., deploys a 


diverse cast of characters (American, Fili- | 


pino and Japanese) whose fates are joined 
in a narrative that combines the observa- 
tions of good journalism with the emotion- 
al impact of perceptive fiction. = 


The winds of war whip | 
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Both come with 
a service guarantee. 
One will strengthen 
your business. 






























The machine on the left will 
define your triceps and develop 
your biceps. But it can't build 
your business 

The AT&T Worldwide Intelligent 
Network can carry more than 80 
million calls a day. Over 3 million 
an hour. That's the kind of strength 
that your business can depend on. 
In fact, AT&T is the most reliable 
long distance carrier available, and 
gives you a service guarantee 
When you're on the road, now 
more than ever, it pays to choose 
AT&T. Then your'e assured immedi 
ate credit for misdialed numbers, 
low prices, uncompromising sound 
quality, 24-hour service, efficient 
operators, and the ability to call 
anywhere in the world. 

So, if you want a service 
guarantee, make sure you hear 
“Thank you for using AT&T.” It'll 
help build your business. 

We're here to help. For assistance, 
call 1 800 222-0300 
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Milestones 





“Ss weet as sugar,” his man- 
ager once described him. 
Sweet, sure, but also swift, 
strong, smart. Sugar Ray Robin- 
son dazzled the boxing world. 
Few fighters could equal his 
devastating combinations or 
match his footwork, the “mata- 
dor” style that tormented more 
than 200 opponents. He became 
welterweight champion in 1946, 
Five years later, in the last of six 
epic brawls with Jake La Motta, 
he took the middleweight title. 
But his real crown transcends all 
decades and weight divisions. 
“Pound for pound, the world’s 
greatest fighter,” boxing histori- 
ans called him. Few—especially 
among his opponents—disputed 
the claim. 

Robinson was 67 when he 





Sugar Ray Robinson: 1921-1989 


Pound for Pound, the Best Ever 








Robinson divesting Basilio of the middleweight title in 1958 





honed his footwork by dancing for coins 
along Broadway. As a teenage boxer he 
borrowed the Amateur Athletic Union 
card of a fighter named Ray Robinson 
and kept the name. Robinson won 85 
straight amateur bouts before 
turning pro in 1940. His fierce 
power contributed to the darkest 
moment of his career. The day 
after a welterweight title bout in 
1947, Robinson's opponent, 
Jimmy Doyle, died from his in- 
juries. At an inquest, Robinson 
was asked if he had intended to 
get Doyle “in trouble.” In an an- 
swer that summed up boxing’s 
workaday brutality, he replied, 
“It’s my business to get him in 
trouble,” 

Robinson could be a 
shrewd businessman. At his 
peak he owned a string of 
shops, apartment buildings and 
businesses in Harlem. But he 
also lived as extravagantly as 
his considerable means al- 
lowed, sometimes a bit more 
so. On tours of Europe he lived 
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died last week in Los Angeles, 
suffering from heart problems, 
Alzheimer’s disease and diabetes. In his 
25-year career he won 175 fights, 110 by 
knockouts, and lost just 19, five of them 
in the nine months before he quit the 
ring in 1965. He was a hero to genera- 
tions of young black men, who adopted 
his pomaded hairstyle and admired his 
trademark pink Cadillac. Muhammad 
Ali called him “my idol” and borrowed 
his dancing style. Sugar Ray Leonard 
borrowed his name. 





He was never kayoed, though in 1952 | 


he collapsed in 130° heat in Yankee Sta- 
dium while trying to wrest the light 


Devastating fists, peerless footwork, and a pink Cadillac. 


heavyweight title from Joey Maxim. 
Maxim was credited with a knockout 
Still the middleweight champion, Robin- 
son announced his retirement six 
months later to try a show-biz career as a 
tap dancer. He returned to the ring two 
years later. In 1955 he canceled Carl 
(“Bobo”) Olson in the second round and 
took back the title. He would lose it and 
win it back twice more, the last time in a 


| 1958 rematch with Carmen Basilio. 


Born in Detroit as Walker Smith Jr., 
at twelve he moved with his mother to 
Harlem, where during the Depression he 





it up with a retinue that in- 
cluded his personal barber and 
his longtime trainer, George Gainford. 
“IT went through $4 million,” he once 
said, “I have no regrets.” 

It was the need for money that kept 
him fighting until the 1960s, when his op- 
ponents, a decade or more younger, were 
not privileged to see the magnificent 
fighter he had been. After retirement, 
when he and his second wife Millie set- 
tled in Los Angeles, Robinson dabbled in 
acting, appearing in a few TV shows and 
movies. But he also founded a center for 
inner-city youths. To the end, pound for 
pound, still the best. —By Richard Lacayo | 











HONORED. The Ford Mustang, beloved 
dream machine of thousands of baby 
boomers; on its 25th birthday; in Detroit. 
The original Mustang was unveiled at the 
New York World’s Fair on April 17, 
1964, when Lee Iacocca was vice presi- 
dent of the company. Its base price was 
$2,368. Since then, more than 5.7 million 
Mustangs have been sold, making it the 
best-selling sporty car of all time. 


RECOVERING. Barbara Bush, 63; after treat- 
ment of a thyroid condition known as 
Graves’ disease. The First Lady, who has 
been suffering from eye irritation and has 
lost 21 lbs. during the past twelve weeks, was 
given a solution of radioactive iodine to de- 
stroy her overactive thyroid gland. Her doc- 
tors have warned Mrs. Bush not to hug her 
grandchildren or her dog Millie’s new pup- 
pies for a few days, as young creatures are 
especially sensitive to radiation. Returning 





from Walter Reed Medical Center to a 
White House reception honoring Queen Sil- 
via of Sweden, she declared, “I feel wonder- 
ful. I could Indian-wrestle any one of you.” 


CONVICTED. George H. Kaub, 50, and 
Eugene R. Sullivan, 58, vice presidents of 
Teledyne Electronics; of conspiracy and 
wire fraud in securing a Pentagon con- 
tract; by a federal jury in Alexandria, Va. 
They were declared innocent of bribery 
charges. The verdict marks the end of the 
first round of convictions in the 24-year 
inquiry into fraudulent Pentagon procure- 
ments known as II! Wind. A third Tele- 
dyne executive, Dale Schnittjer, 40, was 
acquitted of all charges. 


DIED. Hu Yaobang, 73, General Secretary of 
the Chinese Communist Party from 1980 
to 1987; of a heart attack; in Beijing. A 
veteran of Mao Zedong’s Long March of 





1934-35, the diminutive Hu was disgraced 
along with his mentor, Deng Xiaoping, 
during the 1966 Cultural Revolution. Af- 
ter Mao’s death, the two began a slow re- 
turn to power. An advocate of expanding 
the market economy and a freer political 
system, Hu was being groomed as a possi- 
ble successor to Deng as the country’s se- 
nior leader until his ouster and replace- 
ment by Zhao Ziyang. 


DIED. Herbert Mills, 77, second oldest origi- 
nal member of the velvet-voiced Mills 
Brothers singing group; of viral meningitis; 
in Las Vegas. From their beginnings in 
Piqua, Ohio, in the 1920s, the Mills Broth- 
ers started singing in small-town vaude- 
ville and tent shows, moved on to radio in 
Cincinnati and achieved their greatest 
success in the 1940s and ‘50s with such 
mellow hits as Paper Doll, You Always 
Hurt the One You Love and Glow Worm. 
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-—— Show Business 





Finally, the 
Belushi Story 


Wired heads for the theaters 
despite Hollywood's hostility 
F rom the moment his body was found 

in a Hollywood hotel room in March 
1982, the victim of a drug overdose at age 
33, John Belushi became the subject of an 
inevitable barrage of media scavenging. 
First came the newspaper stories, detail- 
ing the cocaine and heroin abuse that led 
to the Rabelaisian comic’s early death. 
Then a book, Wired: The Short Life and 
Fast Times of John Belushi, written by 
Watergate chronicler Bob Woodward 
The tell-all tome implicated several of Be- 
lushi’s Hollywood friends and associates 
for condoning, or at least ignoring, his 
self-destructive behavior 

The next step in the media onslaught, 
of course, is the movie. But that is where 
this Hollywood story hit a snag. Plans for 
a film version of Wired were set in motion 
more than four years ago. But problems in 
getting financing delayed the shooting un- 
til last summer. And not until last week, 
after months of turndowns, did the pro- 
ducers find a company willing to distrib- 
ute the film. The stumbling block, say 
Wired's backers, was a Hollywood com- 
munity that closed ranks against a picture 
it wanted to squelch. Says Woodward, an 
adviser on the film: “A large portion of 
Hollywood didn’t want this movie made 
because there’s too much truth in it.” 

At the heart of this conspiracy drama 
is the specter of the powerful Creative 
Artists Agency, headed by superagent 
Michael Ovitz. Ovitz was Belushi’s agent, 
and his company’s star-packed client list 
includes several of the comedian’s friends 
who were angered by Woodward’s book, 
among them fellow Saturday Night 
Live star Dan Aykroyd, SNL pro- 
ducer Lorne Michaels and brother 

| Jim Belushi. Reluctance to alienate 
| Ovitz and his clients, claim the 
film’s producers, is what frightened 
most of Hollywood away. “In this 
town,” says co-producer Edward 
Feldman (Save the Tiger, Witness), 
“the word was put out that this was a 
project not to be touched.” 

While admitting that he had res- 
ervations about the film “to the ex- 
tent that it would be exploitative,” 
Ovitz denies that he led a campaign 
to suppress it. “This movie will rise 
or fall on its own merits,” he says 
“There is nothing anyone can do to 
stop it.” Bolstering his argument is 











Chiklis and Je 











Groomes and Chiklis as the Blues Brothers: flashbacks and fantasy 


the fact that the film, for all its troubles, | fizzled at the box office, and Wired is an 


has found a distributor: Atlantic Enter- 
tainment Group, an independent compa- 
ny that has handled such films as Teen 
Wolf and Wish You Were Here. Some 
contend that Wired's producers are sim- 
ply trying to generate controversy over a 
bad film with poor box-office prospects 
“The only thing that the producers have 
to hang on to is the image of Wired as ‘the 
movie that Hollywood tried to stop,’ ” 
says Bernie Brillstein, Belushi’s former 
manager. “I think this is a very good plan 
to get some excitement for the movie.” 

As a commercial project, Wired has 
its problems. Belushi, the brilliant, vola- 
tile star of Saturday Night Live and films 
like National Lampoon's Animal House, 
has become a posthumous icon, a symbol 
of the raucous counterculture comedy that 
Saturday Night Live spearheaded in the 
70s. But cinematic tales of drug abuse 
(Less Than Zero, Clean and Sober) have 
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nney, as his wife, share a drug-free interlude 


Fears of exploitation—and of crossing a powerful agent 
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especially downbeat example. What's 
more, with Belushi’s work so vividly re- 
membered (and still widely available in 
TV reruns), a movie re-creation might 
seem morbidly gratuitous, even by Holly- 
wood standards 
Nor does the film offer the easy plea- 
sures of a conventional movie bio. Earl 
Mac Rauch’s script mixes fantasy and 
fact in an ambitious, if muddled, attempt 
at surrealistic psychodrama. In the open- 
ing scene, the dead Belushi (played by 
newcomer Michael Chiklis) wakes up ina 
morgue, escapes in a gown resembling the | 
toga he wore in Animal House and meets 
a guardian angel in the guise of a taxi 
driver (Ray Sharkey). Their conversa- 
tions are intermingled with time-jumbled 
flashbacks of Belushi’s life, snippets of his 
comedy material and scenes of Wood- 
ward pursuing the story. 
The film tiptoes around much of 
, Woodward's most sensational mate- 
rial. Missing, for example, is a por- 
= trayal of such Hollywood stars as 
® | Robin Williams and Robert De 
© Niro, reported in the book to have 
© used cocaine with Belushi. Except 
= for Aykroyd (Gary Groomes), Belu- 
= shi’s wife Judy (Lucinda Jenney) 
and Cathy Smith (Patti D’Arban- 
ville), the woman who allegedly 
gave Belushi his fatal drug injection, 
most real-life characters are given 
pseudonyms, and none are shown 
indulging in drug use with Belushi 
Only a couple of scenes offer hints 
that Hollywood might share any 
blame in Belushi’s death. In one, 
Woodward asks a studio executive 
about the $2,500 a week reportedly 














paid to Belushi for drugs. In another, a 


Belushi assistant admits that he gave the 
star uppers before a recording session. 
The book was so widely disliked in 
Hollywood that Woodward found little 
interest when he sought to peddle the 
movie rights in 1984. Feldman and his 
partner, Charles Meeker, eventually 
bought the rights for a relatively modest 
$300,000. They started feeling pressure al- 
most immediately. Attorneys represent- 
ing several Creative Artists clients and 
other Belushi colleagues, like director 
John Landis (The Blues Brothers), wrote 
letters warning that portraying them in 
the film would be an invasion of privacy. 
Ovitz himself phoned, says Feldman, and 
“told me it wasn’t a good idea to make this 
picture.” (Ovitz says he was simply giving 
Feldman “friendly advice” that “a lot of 
people we deal with—clients and non- 
clients—really didn’t want to see John’s 
memory exploited.”) In the summer of 
1986, Jim Belushi stormed into Feldman’s 
editing room at Paramount, trashed his 





was here.”’ (Her reply: “Who are you?”) 
When no Hollywood studio came 

through, Feldman and Meeker got back- 

ing from a New Zealand company, Lion 


put up $1 million of the film’s $13 million 
budget themselves. They hired Larry 
Peerce (Goodbye Columbus) to direct and 
chose Chiklis, a little-known New York 
actor, for the lead role after auditioning 
more than 200 aspirants. Following sever- 
al delays, shooting began last May 


hen the producers started showing 
their finished film to studio execu- 
tives, the response was another collective 
cold shoulder. “It becomes a matter of 
power,” contends Feldman. “ “We didn’t 
want you to make this movie, and you did 
Now you're going to suffer.’ '’ Studio exec- 
utives scoff at Feldman’s conspiracy 
charges. “We passed on the movie be- 
cause it was totally uncommercial and 
pretentiously arty,” says one. Yet several 
prospective deals seemed to dissolve sus- 
piciously, including one with New Visions 
Pictures, an independent company head- 
ed by director Taylor Hackford 
Now, however, Atlantic Entertain- 
ment has come to the rescue and is mak- 





Then Wired can finally be judged by the 
people it was intended for: the audience. 
But repercussions from the unpopular 
project may not be over. Actor J.T. 
Walsh, who plays Woodward in the film, 
was set to appear next in Loose Cannons, 
a comedy co-starring Dan Aykroyd. Ac- 
cording to insiders, Walsh was let go after 
just one day on the set, to avoid upsetting 
Aykroyd. All of which may simply set the 
stage for another round of the Belushi me- 
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Wired? —By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 
Scott Brown and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 





desk and told the secretary, “Tell him I | 


Screen Entertainment Ltd. The producers | 


ing plans for a July or August release. | 
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Come visit our Tennessee distillery one of these days. Our guides would love to show you around. 


VISIT JACK DANIEL’S DISTILLERY and 
you'll meet a man who walks backwards and 


talks froncwards. 
We have several gentlemen (like William Grogan 


here) who will take you down a tree-lined lane 
Jack Daniel himself once trod...past a Tennessee 
cave where ironfree water flows...and 2 

up to aroom where every drop of our fi 
whiskey is trickled through room-high Ff 

vats of hard maple charcoal. Few can 
top Mr. Grogan at talking about these 
things. And with all the practice he 
gets, there aren't many who can 
top him at backing up. 





SMOOTH SLPS 
TENNESSES WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey ¢ 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) © Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
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Essay 


Jesse Birnbaum 


Aphrodite Was No Lady 


verybody who is somebody has got to take a hit now and 

then. When you are famous, people start rehashing your 
sex life, and, first thing you know, your reputation goes down 
the tube and your nomination with it. Happens all the time. 
Gary Hart. John Tower. Aphrodite. 

Yes, fabled Golden Aphrodite! Also known as Kalli- 
pygos (Beautiful Buttocks). Borne full-blown from the sea 
(aphros means foam; -dite rhymes with nightie). Wor- 
shiped for centuries by amorous couples coupling clamor- 
ously. She was Homer’s Goddess of Pure and Heavenly 
Love, but we forget that Homer was blind. So, alas, are 
we. Turns out that Aphrodite (Venus to you Romans) was 
not Ms. Clean at all but the Goddess of Naughty Sex. It is 
she we can thank for most of mankind’s sexual problems, 
and chief among these is our obsession with her elusive 
elixir, the aphrodisiac. 

Nothing is safe from her depre- 
dations, not even endangered spe- 
cies. Government agents recently 
rounded up a band of poachers ac- 
cused of slaughtering hundreds of 
black bears in the Northeastern 
US., ripping out their gallbladders 
and selling them for profit. The 
gallbladders are dried and ground 
into powder and sent to Asia, 
where they are sold for as much as 
$540 an oz. for “medicinal” pur- 
poses. Men who take a tiny pinch 
of the powder are convinced that it 
enhances their libido. They believe 
that if you devour parts of a power- 
ful animal, you will absorb its sexu- 
al vitality. And if bear gallbladder 
fails, they will contrive potions and lotions from the hump 
of the camel, the penis of the tiger or the horn of the 
rhinoceros. 

So it was Aphrodite who led us on. For starters, according 
to one account, she was created from the genitals of the god 
Uranus, who had been hurled, dismembered, into the sea by 
his ill-tempered son Cronus. Her husband was Hephaestus, 
blacksmith to the gods and the ugliest fellow in the pantheon. 
This may explain why Aphrodite lost no time in fooling 
around with squads of other gods and nota few surprised mor- 
tals, among them an obscure shepherd or two. It is no wonder 
that Aphrodite should continue to be so seductive even to this 
day. Underachieving, oversexed men—and for that matter 
overachieving, undersexed men—keep pounding at this hus- 
sy’s door, and she isalways at home. 

Her earliest visitors, the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
tried just about any concoction to have their way with her. A 
scholarly study on the subject by Alan Hull Walton tells us 
that the pith from the branch of the pomegranate tree and the 
testes of animals were considered hot stuff. So were certain 
foods. “Ifenvious age relax the nuptial knot,” advised the poet 
Martial, “thy food be scallions, and thy feast shallot.” Onions 
were a favorite, as were garlic, pepper, savory, cabbage, aspar- 
agus, eggs, pineapples, snails (“but without sauce,” cautioned 
the fastidious Petronius) and just about any creature dredged 
from Aphrodite's watery birthplace. 

In biblical times, the mandrake root spelled sexual pow- 









er, possibly because it resembled the male reproductive or- 
gans. Early Arabic authors created a veritable Aphrodisiac- 
of-the-Month Club. The Perfumed Garden for the Soul's 
Delectation, by a 15th century sheik named Nefzawi, recom- 
mended sparrow’s tongue and, at bedtime, a glassful of hon- 
ey, 20 almonds and 100 grains of the pine tree. Indian ex- 
perts prescribed a powder made from the bones of a peacock. 
Europeans in the Middle Ages preferred the testes or urine of 
all sorts of animals. One Frenchman favored the flesh of a 
crocodile ground into powder and mixed with sweet wine 
(“Works miracles,” he promised). Some Europeans taught 
that eating an apple that had been soaked in the sweat of 
your lover’s armpit was a sure means of seduction—provid- 
ed, of course, that you had prior access to your lover's armpit. 

As tastes became more refined, sensuous dining did the 

3 _ trick. Richelieu (the 18th century 
£ duke, not, thank heaven, the Cardi- 
2 nal) gave elegant little suppers for his 
8 friends and their mistresses, all of 
whom dined in the buff. Madame de 
Pompadour got interesting results 
with truffles. Brillat-Savarin, the 
French jurist and gastronome, found 
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+ amiable and men more amorous.” 
Rabelais, on the other hand, got his 
= kicks from marzipan. 

Americans are no less fascinated 
by the allure of aphrodisiacs. Some 
claim to use Spanish fly, a powder 
made from the blister beetle, but it is 
poisonous and can kill you. The gin- 
seng root, long a staple among Asians, 
is popular in the U.S. But nobody has 
yet bottled the genuine article, and until that happens, one 
simple rule will continue to apply: a tiger's penis or powdered 
peacock bones are aphrodisiacs only if you think they are. 

Americans are not comfortable lurking in drugstores, 
waiting for a chance to ask sotto voce for a pack of pome- 
granate pith, so we disguise our pursuit of Aphrodite in more 
acceptable forms: the pulse-racing perfume, the sexy dress, 
the dirty dancing, even the lofty status. No less a personage 
than Henry Kissinger asserted that view in the °70s. “Pow- 
er,” he said, perhaps with sparrow’s tongue in cheek, “is the 
great aphrodisiac.” 

But not everybody can be Secretary of State. For more 
and more people, the ultimate aphrodisiac is called Physical 
Fitness, a bigger turn-on than snails without sauce. Work out 
at the gym, eat oat bran and other nutritious foods, and you 
will have to fight off would-be lovers with a stick. To be sure, 
oat bran is not very titillating, but think of it as your contri- 
bution to the preservation of endangered species. 

It may also help to remember that fitness as a means of 
courting Aphrodite has a long, respectable history. The can- 
ny Sheik Nefzawi listed bodily health as one of eight essen- 
tials for sexual delight. The other seven: “Absence of all care 
and worry, an unembarrassed mind, natural gaiety of the 
spirit, good nourishment, wealth, the variety of the faces of 
women and the variety of their complexions.” And maybe 
just once in a while it wouldn't hurt to have a nice glass of 
camel's milk mixed with honey. = 


MHS 
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SHOULD 
ONE FIGHT TARTAR? 
OR PLAQUE? 







E S ° —The Colgate Wisdom Tooth 






Like many things in life, your mouth has natural enemies continually 
causing it trouble. Two of them are tartar and plaque. 

Tartar is crusty, and can make ‘your teeth ugly and yellow. Plaque is invis- 
ible, sticky, harmful bacteria constantly forming on your teeth. 

Luckily, there is Colgate Tartar Control toothpaste. Not only does Colgate 
fight ugly tartar build-up, brushing with it also helps remove harmful plaque. This is 
one toothpaste that really works hard to help keep your teeth clean. 

No wonder Colgate Tartar Control is the Wise Choice. Considering what 
tartar and plaque can do to your teeth, would it be wise for you to use anything less? 


awe... 


The Wise Choice. 


(ADA) Colgate has been shown to be an effective decay-preventive dentifrice that can be of significant value when used in a conscientiously applied program of oral hygiene 
[=| and reg Jar professional care. Colgate Tartar Control has been shown to reduce the formation of tartar above the gum line, but has not been shown to have a therapeutic 
(== etfect on periodontal diseases."—Council on Dental Therapeutics-American Dental Association. ©1989 Colgate- ive Co 









| Beretta. How a small 
investment can pay off handsomely. 


“Two-door front-drive sport coupe. Electronic Fuel Injection, with computer- 
controlled Coil ignition. 378-foot turning circle. Lustrous base-coat/clear-coat 
paint, 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty* 






OF AMERICA 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET 


Some investments pay off beautifully right away. Like the Chevrolet Beretta 
sport coupe. A smart way to invest in both art and high technology. And Beretta 
is covered by the 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty. 
Which means it’s also one of the few investments around that actually 
guarantee you an enjoyable return. 












